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Editorial 


The present number of the “ Student World ”’ deals with the 
subject of foreign students. The presence at most of the universities 
of Europe and America of large numbers of men and women belong- 
ing to other nationalities, in many cases to other continents, is one 
of the most characteristic and at the same time one of the most 
challenging aspects of our day. One unfortunate result of the war 
has been to emphasise national distinctions, to turn the boundary 
line between one country and another into an impassible wall, to 
create or intensify a spirit of narrow and jealous nationalism. The 
difficulties of passports, customs, even in some cases of actual travel, 
as well as new and rigid immigration laws, have tended to divide 
us from one another to a degree unheard of fifteen years ago. But 
side by side with the factors which make for division, there are 
happily others which make for unity. Where politicel and even 
economic considerations tend to keep us apart, intellectual interests 
bring us together. Men from many nations and areas, the East 
and the West, the new world and the old, Teutons and Latins, may 
forget their differences, as our German contributor puts it, “in a 
common and peaceful pursuit of objective knowledge.’’ This 
intellectual internationalism, or super-nationalism, of science and 
art, of intellectual curiosity and discovery, is happily exemplified 
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in the case of the foreign student. For a few years at any rate, at 
an impressionable period of his life, he has the opportunity of 
forgetting the barrier of race and tradition which separates him 
from his fellows in other lands, of learning to appreciate another 
culture, another people ; he speaks a new language, he plays new 
games, he eats new foods, he makes friends whose outlook on life 
differs from his own, whose strong and weak points alike are other 
than his ; the world opens out before him as a many-sided, many- 
coloured place, in which all races and nations have their part to 
play and their contribution to bring. 

At the present time the foreign student population is larger than 
ever before in the history of our universities. In France we have 
the Cité Universitaire growing up as their visible sign and symbol ; 
to the British Isles come especially men and women from the 
Colonies and Dominions ; the United States has a foreign student 
population of 10,000, chiefly from the countries of the Far East ; 
there are nearly 9,000 emigrant students from Russia distributed 
throughout the different lands of Europe. 

This situation is full of interest and of possibilities ; but, as a 
careful study of the articles published in this volume will show, it 
is not in itself or of necessity an unmixed good. It is at once an 
opportunity and a challenge. What will be made of it will depend 
on the efforts of those who realise its importance for international 
advancement, who regard it from the point of view of the fundamental 
oneness of the human race and of respect for human personality, 
as such. The problems which it brings with it are of two kinds. 
First, the question of material care and provision, housing, assistance 
in practical matters, extension of facilities for the interchange of 
students between different countries ; the equality of degrees ; the 
full enjoyment of academic rights. Several international student 
societies are at present occupied with these questions, including 
the International Student Service, working under the auspices of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. The National Movements 
of the Federation itself have also, as will be seen from the contri- 
butions which follow, in many cases been the first to undertake 
such service for foreign students in their lands. Secondly, there is 
the spiritual problem involved. It is here that the F ederation, in 
common with all who hold the Christian ideal, must see its own 
special task. The mere contact of different races is not enough ; 
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people may live together without learning to like or even to under- 
stand each other. The articles which we publish from America and 
Great Britain show that it is possible for Oriental students to spend 
years in those two countries and to return to their own lands hostile 
and embittered ; the article on Switzerland shows another aspect 
of the same difficulty. There must be a motive to inspire a 
sympathetic attitude on both sides ; to overcome the initial tendency 
to distrust and exclusiveness. There must be the desire for under- 
standing, for friendship. The egotism of nationality, like the egotism 
of the individual, can only be overcome by a common recognition 
of some greater loyalty, of some tie which binds men together 
instead of separating them. Internationalism must be on a positive, 
not a negative, basis. It must not be anti-national, but super- 
national. And it must not be merely self-interested in its motives, 
if it is to appeal to the finer type of human being. Such an inter- 
nationalism implies faith in a Spirit beyond and greater than human 
egotism, meanness, self-centredness and greed ;adesire for union 
with that Spirit, and for its triumph not only in the individual heart, 
but in the relations of nations ; a willingness to sacrifice for this, 
to work for it, to put it definitely and in all circumstances first. 
It is here that the Christian message can make its strongest appeal. 
That it is adequate to the task has been proved anew by the fact 
that the World’s Student Christian Federation maintained its unity 
and its force even amidst the hysteria and the artificially fostered 
hatred of the days of war. It has been proved since, and is shown 
clearly to-day in the many countries where our members triumph 
over racial embitterment and cruel memories ; we have faith that it 
will be proved still more triumphantly in the future if itis proclaimed 
with courage and conviction by those who have experienced its 
truth. 


Ambassadors of International Friendship. 


By C. D. Hurrey. 


Are foreign students in America an opportunity, a challenge, 
or what? The answer depends upon your outlook, your experience 
with them and your special interests. To the professor, straining 
to understand the halting English of the student or to know how 
to evaluate his scholastic record— past, present and future —the 
visitor from abroad is a problem. To all who see in the migrating 
students an influential company of ambassadors of international 
friendship, they are a great opportunity ; they are a challenge to 
any individual or society that persists in believing that the whites 
must rule the blacks and that the “ superior ’’ West must convert 
the “inferior ’’ East. 


War Changes Attitudes. 


Prior to the great war students from other lands were docile 
objects of curiosity ; they were exceedingly shy and polite ; rarely 
did they cause commotion or excitement ; they were amazed at 
the American skyscrapers, railways and industries, and were often 
loud in their praise of American generosity, hospitality and efficiency. 
Since the war, however, there have appeared new manifestations 
of national and racial pride. Oriental students now indulge in fierce 
criticisms of Western civilization; they do not hesitate to shock 
and offend in their determination to express their convictions and 
aspirations. In their eagerness to further their nationalistic and 
independence cause they utilize platform and press as well as private 
conversation ; moreover there is apparent an enthusiasm for national 
and racial organization accompanied by less zeal for international 
and inter-racial associations. 

American students and professors likewise are not immune 
from the nationalistic complex ; at first the sharp criticism of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization aroused resentment among Americans and led 
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some to reply : “ Get the foreigners out of our country! Let us be 
one hundred per cent American!” Practically all of the colleges 
and universities in the United States are crowded to capacity and 
hundreds of applicants are turned away from some institutions ; 
self-supporting American students have felt the competition of 
foreign students in obtaining the available paying jobs in the college 
community ; in tax-supported institutions the trustees have seriously 
debated the propriety of providing education for “ foreigners” ; 
in some instances the foreign student is required to pay higher 
tuition fees than the Americans. Fewer concessions are granted 
by professors on account of the foreign student’s struggle with the 
language, and employers of student labour are inclined to show 
preference for American students. America’s refusal to be drawn 
into the League of Nations, or to consider the cancellation of debts, 
the hasty action of Congress in enacting anti-Japanese legislation, 
are symptoms of a state of mind which confronts the foreign student 
in America to-day. 


Growing Internationalism. 


Having thus described the situation, however, I should not 
be true to the facts if I failed to pay tribute to the splendid minority 
among foreign students as well as Americans, who regard inter- 
national understanding rather than nationalistic supremacy as their 
goal and who are seeking to attain it by inter-racial cooperation 
instead of through isolation and competition. Resulting from the 
initiative of such persons and groups in the United States the 
past ten years have witnessed the birth and growth of numerous 
international educational agencies ; several foundations have offered 
generous fellowships to attract students to this country and to 
send American students abroad; all sorts of international student 
conferences are being conducted, pilgrimages of American students 
to Europe, Mexico and the Far East are becoming increasingly 
popular and a “ floating University ’’ enrolling several hundred 
students is now on its world cruise. Similarly, many foreign students 
are emerging from a state of hostile criticism to one of a sympathetic 
effort to understand. Instead of trying to do something to one 
another, we are gradually learning to do something for this old 
world in friendly fellowship together. 
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As Seen by Us. 


The presence of ten thousand foreign students in our colleges, 
representing a hundred different countries, has done more than 
any other single factor to compel Americans to revise their opinions 
and estimates of other peoples ; the mentality, character and refine- 
ment of students from abroad call forth the admiration of all with 
whom they come in contact. The average American, accustomed 
to think of India as the land of tigers, snakes and famine, now 
discovers in her students a body of independent thinkers, unafraid 
to voice their convictions — a people of deep religious nature and 
high spiritual attainment, of whom Tagore, Gandhi and Sundar 
Singh are outstanding examples. The offences committed in India 
by white men, as described by Indian students, have startled and 
depressed thousands of American people. The Chinese have been 
transformed from a mass of four hundred million clamouring coolies 
to a people who are fundamentally righteous, with a winsome 
sense of humour that captures the American’s affection. No longer 
with haughty contempt do we call this citizen of China a “ China- 
man ”’, associated in our thought with chop suey, rats andlaundry. 
By sheer intellectual capacity, industry and perseverance the Chinese 
students are winning golden opinions of their fellow-students and 
professors. 

A thousand Japanese students are opening our eyes to the 
achievements of Japan in practically obliterating illiteracy among 
her people and advancing them notably in industry, sanitation 
and world wide communication. Instead of a “ Jap ’’ — sly, reserved, 
imitative, preparing for a fight —, we see revealed in these students 
a people of remarkable artistic temperament, skill and thoroughness 
in the application of science to their problems and exhibiting a 
passion for new knowledge through travel and research. Since 
two thousand Filipino students have come to associate with us 
we are no longer content to regard their relatives as savage tribes ; 
their optimism in the face of disappointment, their exceptional 
facility of self-expression and their noteworthy accomplishments in 
art, music and literature have won our lasting admiration. The 
Kingdom of Siam has a new meaning for us after a few minutes 
conversation with Prince Songkla at Harvard or with any of his 
countrymen here pursuing studies in Public Health, Political Science 
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or Education. Instead of weird looking chaps with baggy trousers 
and a high hat we see the modern Korean in four hundred of their 
student ambassadors ; for patience in suffering, persistence in over- 
coming obstacles, and faithfulness to religious convictions they are 
unexcelled. No longer are we dependent upon the cinema, the 
clever novelist, the dollar-a-word journalist, or even the missionary 
for our appreciation of other lands and races; student pilgrims 
from Latin America, the Nile valley, Asia Minor and every European 
country have brought the world to our compass ; these students 
seek not so much to be pleasing as to be truthful ; nothing brings 
them greater satisfaction than to shatter the fallacies and expose 
the lies that have been current regarding their people. 


Acnevicnns Through Foreign Students’ Eyes. 


Grateful as we are for new and accurate information concern- 
ing other peoples, from their select representatives, dare we now 
tune in, as these migrating students broadcast their impressions 
of America and Americans? Listen! students from Asia are on 
the air: “ The United States government is inconsistent ; you 
grant eligibility to citizenship to the most backward person from 
Europe, but deny that privilege to the most cultured representative 
of Japan, India or China; with one hand you give generously to 
build colleges, hospitals, churches and Y. M. C. A.’s in Asia, while 
with the other you release corrupting cinema films, gunboats and 
commercial exploitation. Your missionaries preach brotherhood, 
but you and they practise social snobbery and discrimination. 
Independence is a blessing enjoyed by America, for which your 
forefathers fought and died — a blessing which you are unwilling 
to share with others or to help them attain.” Latin American 
students now broadcast : “ You are glutted with gold ; your avaricious 
investors are not willing to take risks in our countries similar to 
those taken at home, but they insist on commandeering your army 
and navy to defend their investments ; the integrity of our govern- 
ments is sacrificed to satisfy their greed. You built the Panama 
Canal, but in so doing created widespread suspicion of the purity 
of your motives. Your efforts to promote Pan American friend- 
ship are actuated by commercial rather than cultural motives ; 
according to your views, banditry, bull fights and revolutions are 
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our chief characteristics.’’ European students are now at the 
microphone : “ Uncle Sam is the modern Shylock; forgetful of his 
debt to Europe, he insists on collecting the last penny from his 
debtors. Americans are out to Americanize the world through 
refusal to enter the League of Nations, mass production in industry, 
trade imperialism and subtle philanthropy. Crime and corruption 
in public officials and disrespect for law characterize your present 
civilization and are results of your silly attempt to govern people 
by prohibitory enactments rather than by education; you are 
superficial, sensitive, hectic and haughty; your tourists display 
dollars rather than brains. ”’ 

It is only fair to a minority of students from other lands to 
remind us at this point that some of them are most appreciative 
in their expressions of America’s interest and activity in unselfish 
effort for humanity throughout the world. 


The Foreign Student lives in a Zone of Conflict. 


The Oriental student, more than the European and the Latin 
American, is constantly clashing with American manners and 
customs. This is no fault of his, but simply inevitable, due to 
circumstances beyond his control ; I believe he earnestly tries to 
conform, but an observer is conscious of the struggle which he 
is undergoing. “ Why should I shake hands with you upon 
introduction ”’, he asks, “ why may I not eat with chop sticks or 
my fingers instead of the deadly weapons which you Americans 
line up at my plate? Must I always sit on chairs? When I worship 
or attend a formal dinner I instinctively long to cover my head 
and uncover my feet. Oh! let me have some food that has not 
been spoiled in the preparation and service! ” 

By busy professors and business men he is told to be brief, 
but he cannot master the secret of that art. The Rotarians give 
him a hasty luncheon, and request him to make a two hour address 
in fifteen minutes. A Sikh student recently told me that a well— 
known American business firm offered him a good position if he 
would discard his turban, shave his beard and have his hair cut : 
reluctantly he refused, but fortunately was later employed by another 
company which did not impose such conditions. Other Hindus 
have yielded to the demand of the West and have conformed to 
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requirements, although they assure me that no photographs of 
themselves in this modified condition will ever be taken or sent 
to their people, and that they will adopt the custom of their fathers 
before they return home. 

Not only in external matters is there conflict, but in the heart 
of the Oriental student there is uncertainty and bewilderment. His 
cultural background has influenced him to emphasize quality 
rather than quantity, thoroughness rather than speed, expansion of 
soul rather than possession of things, and yet he is surrounded 
by a people who do everything on a huge scale; he must speed 
up or be left behind, and he admits that he enjoys as muchas any 
one the good things which money will buy. Thus are their souls 
troubled ; the conflict is real. Shall the refined Chinese, Indian 
or Japanese woman student indulge in dancing, smoking, gum 
chewing (practices quite foreign to people of her type at home) 
or shall she refrain and fight to maintain her integrity as an Oriental ; 
“ un-Americanized "> What answer can Oriental non-Christian 
students give to those who urge them to attend church services, 
study the Bible and accept the Christian faith? What about 
companionship between men and women of different races, culture 
and religion? Should inter-racial marriage be contemplated? Shall 
the student from the Orient remain abroad five, ten or more years 
without a return visit? Shall he even consider spending his life 
in America? These are very real questions in the mind of Oriental 
students to-day, and there is no general answer to any of them; 
circumstances in each case become a determining factor.; let it be 
said, however, that the vast majority of experience seems to favour 
friendly intermingling between men and women students of divergent 
races, but no intermarriage. Open-mindedness and _ tolerance 
toward all religious truth, a short sojourn of two or three years 
away from the homeland with permanent residence and service 
at home as the goal, avoidance of acquiring any customs or habits 
that will hinder one’s highest usefulness among his own people — 
these are recommendations based on the experience and testimony 
of a majority of foreign students in past years. 


Looking Toward a Solution. 


Consistent efforts are being made throughout the United States 
to create an attitude of friendliness towards students from other 
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lands ; before leaving their native home they are advised frankly 
that they may experience difficulty with immigration officials and 
that colour prejudice will cause some of them to suffer ; they are 
told that it is extremely hazardous to depend upon earning part 
of their expenses, and that the law prohibits them from engaging 
in full time employment. If advance notice is given, someone 
will meet them at the steamship in America and offer necessary 
services ; in practically all colleges there are friendly relations 
committees of the Christian Associations which extend a welcome 
to foreign students and promote their acquaintance with fellow 
students and professors. Many college presidents give an annual 
reception to students from abroad ; occasional banquets, teas and 
luncheons to which foreign students are invited as guests, are a 
feature of many local committee programmes. Students from abroad 
are encouraged to entertain and address American audiences and 
to answer questions about their peoples. Several hundred foreign 
students annually attend the Student Summer Conferences, partici- 
pate in smaller inter-racial conferences and take an active part in 
the local Christian Association enterprise. 

Church federations and Mission Boards are seeking to interpret 
the work of the church to these future leaders of the nations and 
to enlist their cooperation ; recently conferences have been held 
in which the utmost frankness prevailed, as foreign students gave 
their impressions of missionary endeavour and Mission Board 
secretaries expressed their opinions of foreign students ; the most 
delightful fellowship prevailed throughout this gathering and we 
are convinced of the inestimable value of such free discussion. 

It is impossible to overestimate the service rendered by the 
indigenous National Christian Associations of the Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipino, Korean and Russian students ; these agencies, rallying 
together their nationals in a great campaign for the realization 
of the ideals of Jesus, are the means of deepening the spiritual 
life of their members and of preparing them for Christian service 
upon their return to the homeland; by this means the students 
are kept in close touch with developments in their own lands and 
their patriotic devotion is stimulated, while they grow in their 
international interest and fellowship. 

American students are beginning to realize that we are surrounded 
by world citizens of every race and religion ; our homes, our churches 
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and our colleges are gaining a world viewpoint through the influence 
of students from abroad ; our prejudices are being overcome ; our 
vision widened ; our religious experience enriched. Let us hope 
also that these hundreds of returning pilgrims may have acquired 
here something spiritual that could not have been experienced at 
home ; not cynicism, not haughtiness, not love of luxury and ease, 
but sincerity, teachableness and a passion for the difficult task — 
let these be the virtues practised by each returned student! 

We realize that as much harm can be done by over-attention 
as by neglect and while we are eager to discover and satisfy 
emergency needs, we do not wish to patronize or pauperize any 
student. The attitude of our best people toward students from 
all lands is one of generous hospitality and of sincere gratitude 
for the enrichment which they are bringing into our lives. Un- 
doubtedly contact with the West has wrought incalculable damage 
in the life of some Oriental students, just as contacts between 
American and European students, at home and abroad, have not 
always been helpful. We are seeking the cause of these unfortunate 
experiences and are endeavouring to prevent their recurrence. 
Fully half of the troubles are due to economic conditions ; the 
struggle for existence renders many students critical of their fellows 
and surroundings. Social discrimination is the second powerful 
factor militating against real international brotherhood ; a third 
factor is a fundamental difference in one’s philosophy of life ; it 
is in reality the religious factor, and only patient determination 
to respect and understand the view of others will overcome its 
alienating influence. 

The Christian who has really experienced the love and power 
of Christ finds in Him not simply a way, but the way, the truth 
and the life. Must those who do not accord Him this unique 
position part company with His convinced disciples? Upon the 
answer to this question depends largely our attitude and relation- 
ship to one another. Let love and tolerance transcend even this 
barrier to our international friendship and good will. The temptation 
to conceal the unpleasant and disagreeable in our life is universal ; 
we prefer to draw attention to the attractive and winsome features 
of our national and group life ; only by determined use of the will 
may we hope to centre our thought and affection upon: the good 
in one another and thus to advance together toward a better day. 


Russian Students in Emigration. 


By L. ZANDER. 


Nearly all Russian emigrant students have passed through the 
cruel experiences of war and revolution. The older among them 
have almost without exception actually participated in the Great 
War, the younger were mobilized in the Civil War. Those who 
were not called to the colours themselves volunteered for the pre- 
servation of their Fatherland. Consequently, those who did not 
have the baptism of fire are only the few who left Russia while 
still children, and who have had their primary and secondary school- 
ing abroad. 

This military experience strengthened the will of Russian youth, 
but at the same time tended to lower its intellectual level ; after 
several years in the trenches it was not easy to pick up a text-book. 

After the evacuation of the White Army, some twenty thousand 
Russian young men and women of student age found themselves 
scattered in various concentration camps in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and faced with two problems. First, to secure livelihood 
for themselves, to find work which might satisfy at least the mini- 
mum demands of life ; second, so far as possible to continue their 
education and prepare themselves to be useful workers for future 
Russia. 

The first problem could not be put off; the second might be 
realized gradually, by various methods, in various degrees. 

There is scarcely a field of labour, scarcely a kind of job which 
Russian students have not tried ; we find them as miners in Bulgaria, 
breaking up stones in Serbia, as laundry men and cooks in Con- 
stantinople, working in the railway yards in Paris, restaurant waiters 
and kitchen helpers in America, agricultural labourers in Canada. 
In France you can find intelligent Russian youths working at hard 
physical labour in any factory. To secure intellectual work has 
been possible for only a very few; practically, the sole means of 
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keeping body and soul together consists, for the emigrants, in 
exhausting muscular labour. 

With this problem Russian youth has dealt brilliantly ; they 
have made use of every possibility, they have entered into every 
field of industry, and have been able to make a way for themselves. 
The percentage of those who were overcome or who suffered moral 
relapse is insignificant. On the contrary, the percentage of those 
who were able to save up means for study, and to work themselves 
out of the condition of manual labourers has been very great. 

The second problem has been more difficult, and was not solved 
without outside help, especially from certain governments. Fortu- 
nately, this help was available. The first to react were the Slav 
Governments. The young Czechoslovak State, remembering the 
pan-Slavic traditions of its founders, organized help for the Russian 
students on a large scale. It accepted more than 3,000 Russian 
youths, besides 1,700 Ukrainians, in its universities and poly- 
technicums in Prague, Brno, Bratislava, and Pribram, providing 
the necessary stipends for their study. It opened a Russian law 
faculty in Prague ; and in many other ways aided the under- 
takings of Russian students and professors. 

Brotherly Serbia, notwithstanding the low state of its treasury, 
established a system of stipends for Russian students, accepting 
them in its Universities at Belgrade, Zagreb, Lunably and Subo- 
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The example of the Slavic countries was followed by others — 
France, Belgium, Germany, the United States of America and 
other countries. Furthermore, assistance was not limited to these 
state undertakings. Private organizations, generous friends of 
Russian youth (such as the deceased Cardinal Mercier, Mr. Whit- 
timore and others) the International Student Service, and many 
others contributed their labour and their love to this work. 

Even the Russian refugees themselves did not stand idly aside ; 
they organized a special Central Committee with responsibility 
for assisting Russian youth to secure higher education. This 
Committee co-ordinated and concentrated the efforts of nearly 
all Russian social organizations of the emigration undertaking to 
help students. 

By these means, it became possible for 8,600 Russian students 
to enter higher educational institutions. Some of them received 
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full stipends, sufficient for educational requirements and the means 
of living ; another portion received single gifts, or partial stipends, 
and made up the balance by their own work. Still others them- 
selves procured the entire amount required. The distribution of 
Russian students in the various countries is as follows : 


Stipendiates Self-supporting or Total 
partially self-supporting 

Austria 120 120 
Belgium 216 270 486 
Bulgaria 59 152 211 
Czechoslovakia 3100 100 3200 
Danzig 10 25 35 
England 20 ES 175 
Esthonia 35 130 165 
France 601 100 701 
Germany 80 146 226 
Greece 8 - 4 12 
Holland 12 12 
Hungary 5 20 25 
Italy 10 20 30 
Jugoslavia 791 209 1000 
Lithuania 6 6 
Norway 5 5 
Poland 27 72 99 
Disa 200 200 400 

5174 1734 6908 


Without question, this support given to Russian youth has 
great moral and material significance. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
presenting themselves, while modified in this manner, have not 
yet been overcome ; for they include a whole series of circums- 
tances both of an inner and an external nature. Having passed 
several years at the war and in physical labour, students have become 
so unaccustomed to intellectual work that their university study 
requires of them an altogether exceptional effort, especially during 
the first year. Along with this, there is the difficulty connected 
with instruction in a foreign language : it is necessary first to learn 
to understand the language in which instruction is given before 
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attempting to master the subject itself. Viewing the situation 
objectively, however, one can say that the Russian students have 
succeeded in this difficult task. According to the Rectors of various 
higher educational institutions, the success of Russian students 
in general is not below and frequently even higher than that of local 
students. 

There are, however, material difficulties. The stipend in 
practically no case amounts to the existence minimum, and, there- 
fore, in order to exist at all, students, even those receiving full 
stipends, are obliged to work as well as study ; furthermore, sti- 
pends are not given for the summer months, and this confronts 
Russian youth with still other problems — especially when one 
recalls that by no means everywhere is it possible to find work, 
even manual labour. 

When to this is added the fact that many students out of their 
meagre means endeavour to help their relatives, to give support 
to students who do not receive stipends, etc., it is easy to under- 
stand such conditions as regular existence on cold food, and that 
only once a day, housing in unheated rooms, and, in the light of 
this, the wide diffusion among Russian youth of the terrible disease 
tuberculosis. It has fallen to the lot of Russian students to deal 
with problems demanding heroic efforts for their solution — and 
it is not astonishing that the human documents relating to them 
are full of startling pictures and amazing facts. 

It is natural that in these circumstances students should be 
occupied only with their immediate educational purpose. Conse~- 
quently, the social life of Russian students in emigration is compa- 
ratively little developed ; students endeavour to deal with questions 
which cannot be put off, which are directly concerned with life 
itself, with mere existence. There are practically no student 
scientific, artistic, political, or other societies. Exception is found 
in the religious circles, but here again it is a matter of self-pre- 
servation, preservation of the soul. As regards their universally 
hostile attitude towards the Bolsheviks, this cannot be considered 
as a political attitude, but rather as an expression of their simple 
adherence to the national body of Russia. 

At the present time a large percentage of Russian students 
is already approaching graduation. This places new -problems 
before them. To find work in their own special line in Europe, 
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already overburdened with its own specialists, is almost impossible. 
To return to Russia at the present time cannot be considered ; for 
the emigrant, even for one unconnected with political life, this 
would unavoidably be attended with imprisonment, exile, and 
complete spiritual slavery. Where then can they find work > 
Many who are now doctors, engineers or technicians endeavour to 
go to the colonies ; others prefer to take work outside their special 
subject, and we see graduate lawyers learning to be house - painters 
(the Law Faculty in Prague even opened a workshop for house - 
painters), graduates in philology serving aschauffeurs, etc. Only 
in a very few countries, where the level of culture is not so high, do 
graduate students find intellectual work. Some Governments, on 
the other hand, make it a condition of entrance into their univer- 
sities that students on graduating should not seek work in their 
specialty, so as to avoid competition with local specialists. To 
difficulties of the latter type is related the fact that the diplomas 
given by one country are at times without value in another. 

But the question of the education of emigrant youth cannot be 
considered as answered by the fact of 8,000 Russian students com- 
pleting courses in higher educational institutions. The Russian 
emigration, numbering perhaps two millions, has a whole popula- 
tion of children, a part of which, about seven thousand, is now 
studying in 439 Russian primary and middle schools scattered about 
Europe, another part in local Gymnasiums, lyceums and private 
schools. We are obliged to refer to the complicated problems 
connected with school education for Russian children, for the reason 
that the majority of these boys and girls also desire university 
education, and in case of a reduction in the number of stipends for 
Russian students, the situation of these future students will be 
practically hopeless. For this reason it is necessary for philanthro- 
pic institutions attending to the needs of the Russian emigration, 
to begin at once to consider the fate of those who are leaving the 
lower schools and will be in need of higher education in the course 
of two, three or four years. To anticipate the early return of the 
entire emigration to Russia, to translate their dreams into reality, 
would be false and senseless. 

Participation in European and American universities has a large 
cultural significance for Russian students, aside from distinctly 
educational achievements. The European standard of life is so 
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different from that of Russia, that living under these new conditions, 
becoming acquainted with foreign customs, habits, languages, 
methods of work, cannot but widen the horizon of these students. 
Russian students studying in German, Czech or French Schools 
or exercising their strength in physical labour in various countries, 
possess not only the knowledge directly imparted to them, but also 
the experience which they have gained involuntarily; this enables 
them to compare various cultures, to select the most appropriate 
methods and to look upon life with an intelligence stimulated and 
enriched. 

But this protracted period of life abroad has also its darker 
side. I have in mind the danger of denationalization. Foreign 
culture and science exercise a powerful attraction on youthful 
minds, and although cases of the loss of nationality have up to the 
present time been very few, this danger is necessarily becoming 
greater with each additional year spent by the Russian emigration 
in foreign countries. It is greatest in countries of a strong and 
ancient culture, such as England, France and Germany, less in the 
new Slav countries. It is most dangerous for the younger children, 
who remember little of Russia, and least dangerous for grown-up 
students who instinctively defend themselves by forming closed 
groups and endeavouring to live according to Russian traditions 
and customs. 

But the most important factor in the spiritual life of Russian 
youth is the Orthodox Church, in which, after long pre-revolution- 
tionary wanderings in the fields of various utopias and idealisms, 
they have recently discovered the great, universal and nationally 
sacred treasure. Thus the movement towards a reverent church 
life requires Russian youth to listen to the voice of their national 
history, to remember their ancient traditions and to prepare them- 
selves in order that, fully armed with modern science and technical 
achievement, they may again undertake the service of sacred tradi- 
tions, when the Fatherland once more calls them to itself. 


La Cité Universitaire de Paris 


Par Firmin Roz. 


(Abstract. M. Roz gives a sketch of student life in Paris from the time 
of the Middle Ages to the present day. He shows how the project of the 
Cité Universitaire took shape in response toa situation created by twentieth 
century student migration and intensified by the conditions of post-waf 
life in France. From being an institution for the technical preparation 
of members of the French liberal professions, barristers, doctors, school- 
masters and professors, the University of Paris had regained its old 
prestige as a centre of universal culture, and so came once more to exercise 
its attraction for students from all the countries of Europe. 

This influx of foreigners raised new problems. All the resources or 
the University, — lectures, laboratories, libraries, etc. — were open to them 
at low cost and on the same conditions as to their French companions ; 
but there was in France no tradition of social life, no common lodging, 
no clubs or reading rooms, nothing to bring the foreign students into 
touch with each other or with the French, themselves equally unorganised. 
Both alike suffered from the growing difficulty of finding suitable lodgings 
in an overcrowded city. The presence of these three and a half thousand 
foreigners, drawn from the intellectual élite of their lands, was felt to be 
an opportunity not to be lost of developing among the youth of the various 
countries the beginnings of a truly international spirit, and it was with 
that idea and hope that, in 1920, the then Minister of Education, 
Mr. Honnorat, accepted the generous offer of M. Emile Deutsch de la 
Meurthe to provide a fund for the construction of a series of colleges for 
housing students. The site was furnished by the Government, and a 
national foundation established to administer it. Foreign governments 
were invited to co-operate by the erection of hostels for the students of 
their countries. And so the Cité Universitaire sprang into being. 

The Cité is not an international undertaking in any technical sense 
of the word — it is not and does not claim to be above and beyond the 
nation or nations from which its inhabitants are drawn. It is founded 
on a complete respect for the principle of national self-government, 
coupled with mutual sympathy and mutual understanding. It is hoped 
that it may approximate more and more as time goes on, to a Federation 
of states bound together by a common interest and a common aim, and 
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may thus attain to that true internationalism which consists in viewing 
the nations of the world as fellow-workers in the cause of civilisation. 

For the development of such a spirit the Cité is a peculiarly favourable 
ground. Its members are brought together in the lecture-room, the library, 
but above all by means of the actual every-day conditions of their lives. 
Arrangements are provided for an exchange of inmates as between the 
different hostels ; more important still, a common restaurant and club, an 
entertainment hall, andasports’ ground, will afford a valuable means of 
intercourse and acquaintanceship. Each hostel has too its own charmingly 
furnished national club-room where it can receive members of other 
countries as visitors. 

The French foundation has at present accommodation for 350 students, 
men and women. Applications however are three times as many as the 
vacancies available. The newly inaugurated Canadian hostel has space 
for 42 students ; a Belgian hostel is to be opened shortly for 225 inmates ; 
Great Britain has decided on the erection of one for 300; and many 
other states have similar projects under consideration. These facts suffice 
in themselves to show the happy nature of the idea, and the extent to 
which it corresponds with the needs of the day.) 


La Cité Universitaire de Paris est une organisation qui, a vrai 
dire, n’a pas de précédent. On a rappelé, a son propos, l’ancienne 
Université, avec son groupement de « nations ». Certes, le prestige 
de nos écoles était grand déja, au temps ot il y avait en Europe une 
unité chrétienne et ou l’on venait de toutes parts écouter les lecons 
de nos maitres, d’autant plus volontiers que Paris était un centre 
géographique pour la chrétienté du monde occidental comme Rome 
J‘avait été pour le monde méditerranéen. Mais d'une part il n’y avait 
guére 1a que des clercs, et d’autre part chaque fondation, chaque 
« collége » — Navarre, Cornouailles, Ecossais, Lombards, I:landais, 
etc. — était un organisme indépendant, qui ne se préoccupait pas 
de ses rapports avec les autres. A la fin de Il’ancien régime, nos 
universités, et méme celle de Paris, n’avaient plus leur vitalité des 
ages précédents, mais le centre de la vie francaise possédait depuis 
deux siécles un autre foyer de rayonnement: la société polie qui 
devenait avec ses lettres, ses arts, ses salons, un modéle et un idéal. 
Ce n’était plus |’Université qui attirait les plus hautes et les plus 
nobles curiosités de I’étranger ; c’était la Cour et la Ville. La Révo- 
lution créa une France nouvelle, qui, dans l’ordre de -l’esprit, ne 
différait point profondément de |’ancienne, et le Paris de Napoléon, 
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de la Restauration, de Louis-Philippe et du Second Empire continua 
de briller comme une capitale des Lettres, de l’Art et du goiit. 

L’enseignement supérieur, strictement adapté aux besoins de 
la nation, se bornait alors 4 fournir aux besoins des carriéres libérales : 
barreau et magistrature, médecine, professeurs de l’enseignement 
secondaire. De grandes écoles spéciales préparaient les officiers et 
les ingénieurs. Les grands séminaires formaient le clergé catholique. 
Il n’y avait guére 1a place pour les étrangers : ils perdirent |"habitude 
de venir s’asseoir sur les bancs de nos « facultés ». Le prestige des 
victoires allemandes et le développement de |’Empire sous l’impulsion 
du chancelier Bismarck donnérent aux universités d'outre-Rhin une 
renommée mondiale. 

C’est seulement a la fin du dernier siécle que les universités 
reconstituées reconguirent leur réle ancien de culture encyclopédique 
et que de nouveau les étudiants étrangers en reprirent le chemin. 
Ils furent accueillis avec une libéralité compléte, sans qu'aucune 
différence fit faite entre eux et les étudiants francais. Ils ne trou- 
verent rien de moins, mais précisément ils ne trouvérent rien de plus 
et si c’était beaucoup en un sens, en un autre, c était trop peu. Il 
n'y a pas de pays au monde ow I’on accueille plus généreusement 
qu’en France les étudiants étrangers : les cours des universités sont 
a peu prés gratuits, les droits d’examen minimes, les frais de labo- 
ratolre presque nuls ; nos bibliothéques sont ouvertes a tous. Mais 
en dehors de ces abondantes ressources de travail, ni pour les étran- 
gers, ni pour les Francais, il n'y a rien. Point de ces colléges anglais 
d’étudiants, qui sont le charme d’Oxford et de Cambridge ; point 
de ces « dormitories » toujours confortables et souvent somptueux 
qui couvrent le campus des universités américaines. Les étudiants 
se logent comme ils peuvent, pareils 4 des voyageurs de passage, 
dans les hétels du quartier latin. Ils ne trouvent méme point de 
cercles, de clubs ot ils puissent se réunir commodément, lire les 
journaux et les revues, consulter les ouvrages usuels de référence 
ou feuilleter quelques nouveautés. I] y a bien, depuis 1884, une 
Association générale des étudiants de Paris. Elle a maintenant sa 
maison ; mais ses locaux, ses ressources sont loin d’étre suffisants 
pour pourvoir aux besoins des 22,000 étudiants de ]'Université, 
sans compter ceux d'une cinquantaine de grandes écoles ou autres 
établissements soit publics, soit libres, d’enseignement supérieur 
qui représentent plusieurs milliers. I] faut ajouter que la crise née 
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de Ja guerre rendait plus difficile pour les étudiants francais le pro- 
bléme du logement a l’heure méme ot les étudiants étrangers venaient 
a Paris en plus grand nombre. Pour les cing facultés seulement de 
l'Université de Paris pendant l'année 1924-1925, il y en avait 3,264. 

Laisserait-on cette magnifique population scolaire livrée a elle- 
méme, comme une masse Inorganique, ou ne tenterait-on pas d’en 
aider tout au moins une partie, en offrant aux uns des facilités maté- 
rielles d’existence, aux autres des facilités intellectuelles, en multi- 
pliant pour tous les points de contact qui prépareront intelligence 
mutuelle et permettront de jeter dans une jeune élite les bases de 
cette Société des Nations qu’on ne réalisera pas en bloc dans |’ordre 
politique si elle n'est pas rendue possible d’abord par l'éducation 
de Jélite. 

M. Honnorat avait développé cette idée 4 la conférence inter- 
parlementaire de Londres quelques semaines avant l’armistice. 
Ministre de |’Instruction publique en 1920, il s’en est inspiré dans 
la conception générale de la Cité universitaire de Paris, lorsqu’elle 
lui fut suggérée par la généreuse initiative de M. Emile Deutsch 
de la Meurthe. Cet homme de grand ceeur venait d’offrir a |’ Univer- 
sité de Paris la somme de dix millions de francs pour loger la jeunesse 
studieuse et pauvre, sous la seule condition que les pavillons destinés 
a revecoir trois cent cinquante étudiants seraient édifiés sur les 
terrains des fortifications du boulevard Jourdan, a la hauteur du 
parc Montsouris, dans un quartier sain et aéré. Le Ministre vit 
aussitét l’ampleur que pouvait prendre le projet, en vue d’améliorer 
les conditions morales et matérielles d’existence pour l’élite de la 
jeunesse francaise et des étudiants étrangers chaque jour plus 
nombreux. L’idée de la Cité Universitaire était née. La loi du 
27 juin 1921, décidant le rachat par |’Etat a la Ville de Paris de 
28 hectares de terrain des fortifications et de la zone, et la cession 
gratuite par |’Etat de ce terrain a |’Université assurait sa réalisation. 
Celle-ci est poursuivie par un organisme privé, doté de la personnalité 
civile, qui agit comme mandataire de |'Université sous le nom de 
« Fondation nationale pour le développement de la Cité universi- 
taire ». Il assure la tache d’organiser et gérer les services communs 
de cette petite ville, qui comptera sous peu quatre mille habitants, 
et d’augmenter progressivement le nombre des logements pour des 
étudiants francais. 

La Cité universitaire n'est pas une ceuvre He fice Ne au sens 
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qu’a pris aujourd'hui ce mot dans le langage des factions. Entendons 
qu'elle n’a pas pour objet de preparer une coalition d’élites intellec- 
tuelles aux dépens de l’idée de patrie. Ce serait, d'une part, s inspirer 
d'une philosophie politique déterminée, d’une doctrine qui est celle 
d'un parti; d’autre part, s’exposer a cette objection trés juste que 
la France, en préparant cette coalition chez elle, sous son égide en 
quelque sorte, vise 4 l’inspirer, sinon méme 4 la dominer. Les 
initiateurs de la Cité universitaire de Paris ont délibérément con¢cu 
et réalisé leur plan de maniére & le maintenir tout a fait en dehors 


‘de l'un et l'autre desseins. Le plan ne prévoit, en effet, que des 


fondations nationales. Chaque pays, dans le cadre d'un réglement 
trés large, fait ce qu’il veut, comme il l’entend et reste entiérement 
maitre chez lui. Le Comité fonde son ceuvre sur le respect dela 
nationalité d’autrui et compte qu'elle contribuera 4 le développer. 
Comme dans un méme pays les différentes provinces, comme dans 
une Fédération les différents Etats ont pris |’habitude de se respecter 
et puiser dans une compréhension mutuelle toujours plus intime 
les raisons d’une mutuelle sympathie toujours plus vive, pareille- 
ment, dans ce rapprochement des Maisons de différentes nations, 
chacune apprendra 4 mieux connaitre et 4 mieux comprendre toutes 
les autres. Les diverses nations pourront alors parvenir a |’état 
d’esprit qui est maintenant, dans chacune d’entre elles, celui des 
divers éléments qui la composent. La Suisse, les Etats-Unis d’Amé- 
rique, l’Empire britannique ne nous montrent-ils pas, 4 des degrés 
différents et dans des conditions q1i sont loin d’étre identiques, de 
magnifiques exemples de cette intelligence réciproque et de cette 
entente? C'est 1a un idéal auquel des nations « étrangéres » ne 
peuvent aspirer encore que de loin et qu’elles ne sauraient sans 
doute jamais atteindre. I] ne leur est pas seulement permis, il est 
désormais obligatoire pour elles de s’en inspirer, de s’en rapprocher, 
de travailler 4 un commencement de réalisation en établissant cet 
« esprit international » qui est défini par M. Nicolas Murray Butler 
comme le résultat des efforts de chaque nation pour acquérir lhabi- 
tude de considérer les diverses nations du monde civilisé, avec 
lesquelles elle est en relations ou en affaires, comme des collabo- 
ratrices amies qui contribuérent également A faire progresser la 
civilisation, 4 développer le commerce et l'industrie, et A répandre 
la lumiére et la culture dans le monde entier?. 


* Nicholas Murray Butler : The International Mind (New-York 19t3) ote 
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Ou un pareil esprit pourrait-il trouver de meilleures conditions 
pour se former et se développer que dans ce groupement de jeunes 
élites intellectuelles venues de tous les points du globe, et la défi- 
nition du D® Butler ne semble-t-elle pas étre, douze années a 
l’avance, celle de la Cité universitaire? La, en effet, si les étudiants 
des diverses nations sont chez eux et libres de rester maitres chez 
eux, toutes les facilités leur sont données pour multiplier les contacts. 
D’abord, ils sont mélés, comme les étudiants du dehors, a leurs 
camarades francais ou étrangers, dans tous les cours, laboratoires, 
bibliothéques et associations. Mais surtout ils trouveront dans cette 
ville studieuse que formeront les fondations des divers pays, toutes 
les occasions de rencontre. Les fondations elles-mémes peuvent 
prévoir des échanges. C’est ce qu’a fait la fondation Deutsch de la 
Meurthe. Elle réservera des chambres aux fondations étrangéres 
qui lui en réserveraient, pour les étudiants francais, un nombre égal. 
D’autre part, le plan de la Cité universitaire ne consiste pas tout 
entier en fondations distinctes ; ce n'est pas seulement une juxta- 
position de maisons nationales : les services communs, dont |’impor- 
tance est capitale, vont étre installés sur le vaste espace oli seront 
aménagés des terrains de jeux. Surces terrains, les étudiants de tous 
pays pourront jouer ensemble ; il y aura un trés grand restau- 
rant ou ils pourront prendre leurs repas ensemble ; un club univer- 
sitaire ot ils pourront se rassembler et organiser des réunions de 
toute sorte; une bibliothéque générale; une salle des fétes.... 
Enfin chaque maison a sa propre salle de réunions ou ses résidents 
trouveront des journaux et des revues de leur pays et pourront 
recevoir leurs camarades des autres pays. Les initiateurs de la fon- 
dation insistent avec raison sur l’intérét que présente l’aménagement 
de ces salles en vue d’y créer une atmosphére. Quelques bibelots 
bien choisis, quelques gravures, sufhront a évoquer, autour des 
jeunes gens qui en viennent, et des périodiques qui en apportent les 
nouvelles, l'image du pays lui-mme. Ainsi se développera, entre 
ces représentants choisis de diverses nations, une intelligence et 
une sympathie mutuelles qui sont l’essence méme de I’esprit inter- 
national tel que le définissait le D™ Butler, en donnant au mot 
international son sens plein et véritable. 


Dé&s maintenant il devient manifeste que les terrains réservés 
a la Cité universitaire de Paris seront insuffisants, et le Conseil de 
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la Fondation nationale se préoccupe de réserver les possibilités 
d’extension ; il veille & ce que les terrains voisins, éventuellement 
disponibles, ne soient pas aliénés. La Fondation Deutsch de la 
Meurthe, inaugurée le 9 juillet 1925 par le chef de ]’Etat, loge trois 
cent cinquante étudiants francais et soixante étudiantes. Les 
demandes sont trois fois plus nombreuses que les places. La fon- 
dation canadienne, inaugurée le 30 octobre dernier par M. le 
Président de la Républigue francaise et S.A.R. le prince de Galles 
peut recevoir quarante-deux étudiants ; elle les choisit parmi ceux 
qui, ayant achevé au Canada le cours normal de leurs études, viennent 
les compléter ou perfectionner en France auprés de spécialistes 
éminents. La Maison belge, 4 peu prés achevée, sera prochainement 
ouverte et recevra deux cent vingt-cing étudiants dont cinquante- 
deux seront titulaires des bourses permanentes créées par la magni- 
fique générosité des fondateurs, M. et M™¢ Biermans-Lapétre. 
L’Angleterre vient de décider la Fondation d’une maison de trois 
cents chambres ; |’Espagne, la république de Colombie, le Breésil, 
les Etats-Unis d’Amérique, la Hollande, la Suéde, la Suisse ont 
engagé des pourparlers et établi des comités qui préparent une 
réalisation prochaine; les projets du Japon sont trés avancés. 
L’'Institut d'études slaves, fondation du gouvernement tchéco- 
slovaque annexée a l'Université de Paris, envisage la création d'une 
Maison des étudiants slaves. L’Institut agronomique fait construire 
un pavillon ; l’'Ecole centrale a recu une concession de terrain et 
recueilli une somme importante pour édifier le sien. D’autres initia- 
tives sont en vue. Le foisonnement de |’idée sufhrait a attester la 
vitalité qui l’anime, toutes les promesses qu’elle porte en elle, toutes 
les richesses dont elle est chargée et son profond accord avec ces 


aspirations et ces besoins du temps présent, qu'on appelle, d’un autre 
nom, «la nature des choses ». 


The “ Foyer International ” in Paris 


By DixKa REQUE 


The student arriving at a French university meets with conditions 
very different from those in Anglo-Saxon countries. Whether a 
native Parisian, a new arrival from the provinces or from another 
country, one is likely to feel rather lost in a University world which 
includes no dormitories, no Y.W.C.A., no general meeting- 
place for students. 


Situated in the heart of the Latin Quarter, between the Sorbonne 
and the Luxembourg Gardens, the Foyer International des Etudiantes 
at 93 Boulevard St-Michel has been able to meet some of the 
various needs of the girl studying in Paris. She may first have 
crossed its threshold in search of information or advice. Possibly 
she wants to know what courses are open to her, or where she 
can find a room or part-time work ; she may want to acquire fluency 
in a foreign tongue by exchanging conversation lessons with another 
student ; then again she may be looking for a companion with whom 
to attend theatres and concerts, or simply for someone to talk to 
over a cup of tea. 

But soon she becomes interested in the Foyer itself. Member- 
ship is open to any woman student between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five. While only a limited number of students can be 
accommodated as residents in the house, several hundred avail 
themselves of the other advantages of membership in the club. 
These include the use of the library, reading, and reception rooms 
— and even such practical necessities as laundry and bath-rooms, 
medical attendance in case of illness, courses in French and English, 
reduced rates to theatres and concerts, and above all the opportunity 
of meeting other girls in a social way. 

It must be admitted, however, that the international character 
of the Foyer is one of its greatest charms. It is not often that one 
has an opportunity to rub up against students from all quarters 
of the globe, get first-hand information as to the life and university 
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conditions in their respective countries, and incidentally discover 
that we are very much alike after all. At present, not less than 
seventeen nationalities are to be found among the resident students, 
and the total membership of the club offers an even greater variety. 
Thus, in times of stress, when French proves quite insufficient to 
the foreigner, it is possible at a moment’s notice to provide a 
homesick girl with a compatriot to whom she can pour out her 
woes. 

In spite of occasional relapses, when one is forcibly reminded 
of the Tower of Babel, French remains the language of the house. 
The Foyer is, moreover, under the auspices of the Fédération fran- 
caise des Associations chrétiennes d’étudiants, in whose activities 
Foyer members may participate, and as far as the club is concerned, 
the French members outnumber the rest. French is also the only 


medium that all can use, and most foreign members acquire it . 


quickly. 

How unwise it is to rely upon English alone was forcibly brought 
home to six Americans not long ago. Returning from the Opera 
in two taxies, the first trio tried to tell the Russian student who 
admitted them not to lock the door as the others were coming. 
“Three, trois, more! ’’ they stated emphatically. The Russian, 
understanding no English, thought they had said “ Trois morts ”’ 
(three dead) and cried “ Ou? Ol?” (Where). — “ Taxi, taxi ”, 
they replied earnestly, much surprised by her evident excitement. 
An insistant ring at the door brought visions of police, collision, 
hospitals, to the now thoroughly alarmed Russian, who dashed to 
the door, opened it, and in walked serenely the missing three. 
It is said that the Russian is now studying English, and let us hope 
that the Americans are learning French. 

Occasionally the Foyer receives a masculine applicant whose 
faulty French does not permit him to recognize the fine distinction 
between “ étudiant ” and “ étudiante ’’. Protesting volubly, “ Mais 
moi, je suis étudiant’ he is with difficulty persuaded that the 
“ étudiante ” alone is eligible. While denied the privileges of 
membership, he may, if he is so fortunate as to have friends among 
the members, call upon them, and take tea or lunch and dine with 
them in the restaurant. And when the various national fétes and 
concerts are given at the Foyer the “ étudiants "’ turn out in great 
numbers and are our most enthusiastic supporters. 
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Beyond anything else the Foyer stands for helpfulness and 
fellowship. The moment one steps inside the door one feels the 
friendly interest of the secretaries and of Miss Watson, who for a 
number of years has directed its destinies. They always stand 
ready with a cheery word and helpful advice in all the difficulties 
that beset a student’s path —- ranging from the choice of a career 
to the best way to get back from the opera before the Foyer locks 
its doors. It is their genuine interest and participation in the joys 
as well as the sorrows of the members that makes the Foyer what 
it is. 

At present, our thoughts are filled with the Foyer of the future. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Grace Whitney Hoff, whose interest 
in students led her to found the Foyer under the name of Student 
Hostel more than twenty years ago, a new and splendid building 
is rising like a Phoenix from the ruins of the old at 93 Boulevard 
St.-Michel. In these larger quarters, where everything will be 
provided to facilitate the work of the student and meet her every 
need, the Foyer is looking forward to a wider scope for its activities. 
But, just as the spirit has remained unchanged in our temporary 
restricted quarters at 5 Impasse Royer-Collard, where necessarily 
a number of activities have been curtailed, we know that it will 
continue to prevail when the new Foyer takes up its work on a 
larger scale. 


Von den ausilaendischen Studenten an der 
Universitaet Heidelberg. 
Von J. H. Mitcau. 


Einer Aufforderung der Schriftleitung entsprechend will ich 
einiges vom Leben der auslandischen Studenten an der alt-ehr- 
wiirdigen ,, Ruperto-Carola “ zu Heidelberg berichten, vor allem 
iiber ihr Verhaltnis zum deutschen Studenten. Der Aufforderung 
zu diesem Berichte bin ich deswegen besonders gern nachgekom- 
men, weil ich im Sommer 1923 einer Einladung der englischen 
,, student Christian Movement“ folgen durfte, an einer ihrer 
Konferenzen in Swanwick teilzunehmen. Ich habe tiefe und reiche 
Eindriicke von hier mit heimgenommen. Besonders ist mir aber 
hier zum ersten Mal die Bedeutung und Notwendigkeit der inter- 
nationalen Zusammenarbeit der akademischen Jugend aller Lander 
klar geworden. Seit jener Zeit habe ich mich immer wieder mit 
dieser Frage beschaftigt. Ich muss an dieser Stelle mit warmen 
Dankesgefiihlen des ,, Weltstudentenwerkes “ gedenken, mit dessen 
praktisch sozialer Arbeit ich seit Jahren in enger Fiihlung stehe, 
wie ich auch an seinen letzten drei Konferenzen teilgenommen 
habe?. 

Ende des letzten Sommer-Semesters hérte und sah ich Einiges 
von der bedeutungsvollen und erfolgreichen Arbeit, die Fritz Beck 
in Miinchen neben seine so verdienstvolle soziale Tatigkeit durch 
die Griindung einer Miinchener Ortsgruppe des Weltstudenten- 
werkes stellte. Angeregt durch einen Besuch Dr. Schairers in Hei- 
delberg enstand nun auch fiir Heidelberg der gleiche Plan. 


1 Translation, p. 32. 


* Ein Ergebnis dieser Beziehungen wird auch in einigen Monaten literarisch 
vorliegen in der von mir angeregten Herausgabe eines Sammelwerkes : Student 


und Ausland; Heidelberger Berichte zum Universitatsleben der Gegenwart, 
herausgegeben von Dr. Goverts. 
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Allerdings liegen in Heidelberg die Dinge etwas anders. Erstens : 
hier studieren wesentlich weniger Auslander und dann meist nur 
ein bis zwei Semester (denn Heidelberg ist eine sogen. ,, Sommer- 
Universitat“). Um einige Zahlen zu nennen: Es handelt sich um 
etwa 150 bis 200 Auslander, darunter starker vertreten : Schweizer, 
Japaner, Letten, Tschechen, Ruminen. Diese, wie man sieht, 
wenig homogene auslandische Studentenschaft, die bisher als solche 
keine einheitliche Organisation besitzt, zusammenzufassen, ist bei 
der ,, individuellen Luft “ in Heidelberg nicht ganz leicht. 

Die Heidelberger Studentenhilfe glaubt trotzdem zu einem 
Versuch berufen zu sein, einmal in der Ueberzeugung, dass bei 
den politischen Tagesleidenschaften die Universitat als eine gemein- 
same stille Arbeitsstatte an den objektiven Zielen der Wissenschaft 
fiir eine Annaherung der Angehérigen verschiedener Nationen den 
besten Boden abgibt ; dann aber auch, weil gerade die Studenten- 
hilfe in den schweren Jahren der deutschen Inflationszeit die von 
auslandischen Kommilitonen deutschen Studenten erwiesene prak- 
tische Hilfe unmittelbar hat erfahren kénnen und weil sie so den 
lebendigen Wert und die Bedeutung iibernationaler Arbeit nicht 
nur in der Idee, sondern in der eindrucksvollen Tat der Opferbe- 
reitschaft erlebte. Doch gewiss soll es nicht nur ein Zeichen des 
Dankes sein ! Im letzten gilt es der Idee der Kameradschaft, die die 
akademische Jugend aller Voélker umschliessen sollte. 

Heidelberg, dessen Name iiberall im Auslande gerade als 
deutsche Universitatsstadt bekannt und beriihmt ist, diirfte als 
Ausgangspunkt solcher Arbeit nicht ungeeignet sein. Die Namen 
beriihmter Lehrer, seine landschaftliche Schénheit, das geistig und 
kiinstlerisch regsame Leben einer Stadt, die die Vorziige der Gros- 
stadt mit denen einer unmittelbaren Beriihrung mit der Natur 
verbindet, wird in Zukunft immer mehr Auslander herbeiziehen. 

Zunachst wurden in diesem Semester von der Studentenhilfe 
besondere Sprechstunden fiir Auslander eingerichtet. Hier wird 
Rat und Auskunft in allen Studienangelegenheiten wie auch wirt- 
schaftlichen Fragen erteilt (Wohnungsbeschaffung, Vergiinsti- 
gungen, Einfiihrung bei Professoren etc.). So soll Auslandern, 
die mit den deutschen Sitten und den akademischen Gepflogen- 
heiten noch nicht vertraut sind, der Eintritt in die ,, universitas 
literarum et scholarium “ erleichtert werden. 

Materielle Hilfe, die durch die sozialen Einrichtungen an der 
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Universitat wie Mensa academica, das Tagesheim, Gesundheits- 
untersuchungen usw., in einzelnen Fallen auch durch Honorar- 
und Gebiihrennachlass, Freitische etc. schon bisher auslandischen 
Kommilitonen geboten wurde, soll in Zukunft nach Massgabe 
der zur Verfiigung stehenden Mittel erweitert werden ; doch kann 
es sich hierbei nicht um eine generelle, sondern nur um eine indi- 
viduelle Massnahme handeln, zumal die meisten Auslander iiber 
das fiir ihr Studium erforderliche Geld verfiigen. Was ihnen aber 
meist fehlt, ist eine geniigende Kenntnis vom deutschen Wesen, 
von Land und Leuten und der Kultur. 

Hier soll nun unsere Arbeit einsetzen. Vortrage berufener und 
mit dem Auslande vertrauter Dozenten, die in Thema und Ziel- 
setzung der Eigenart von aussen nach Deutschland Hereinkom- 
mender angepasst sind, sollen eine erste Einfiihrung bedeuten. 
Dariiber hinaus ist beabsichtigt worden, regelmassige Zusammen- 
kiinfte auslindischer Studierender mit deutschen Kommilitonen 
in klemerem geselligen Kreise zu veransialten, wo Gelegenheit 
geboten ist, die Kenntnisse fremden Landes und fremder Sitten 
in gemeinsamer Aussprache auf beiden Seiten zu vertiefen. In 
Ergainzung dazu sind besondere Einrichtungen geplant, die nur 
fiir auslandische Kommilitonen bestimmt sind wie: Sprachkurse, 
Vortrage, usw. 

Durch all dies versprechen wir uns einerseits ein Eindringen 
unserer auslandischen Kommilitonen in das Verstandnis fiir deutsche, 
unserer deutschen Kommilitonen in das Verstandnis fiir fremde 
Art, eine Fiihlungnahme, die bisher leider auf beiden Seiten fehlte. 
Andererseits ist durch diese wechselseitige Beziehung ein persén- 
licheres Verhaltnis zu erwarten und ein gegenseitiges Kennenlernen, 
das sonst durch keinerlei Hochschulvorschriften erreicht werden 
kann, wenn diese auch rechtlich die Gleichstellung erklaren. 

Alle diese Einrichtungen und die dafiir aufgewandte Arbeit 
werden aber Stiickwerk bleiben, wenn es nicht gelingt, jener gei- 
stigen Zusammenarbeit auch einen radumlichen Mittelpunkt zu 
geben. Es handelt sich also um die Griindung eines Heims. Hier 
miissen einerseits Gesellschaftsraume zur Verfiigung stehen, Lese- 
zimmer, Klub- und Musikraume, ein kleiner Vortragssaal usw. 
Andererseits sollen in den oberen Stockwerken ,, Studentenbuden “ 
eingerichtet werden, médglichst Einzelzimmer, die zu_billigem 
Mietzins an auslaéndische und deutsche Studierende vermictet 
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werden unter der Voraussetzung, dass diese sich in eine Art Wohn- 
gemeinschaft mit einigem ,, Internatsbetrieb“ einordnen. Wir 
hoffen, dass sich ein jiingerer geeigneter Dozent findet, der die 
Leitung dieses Heims in geistiger Hinsicht tibernimmt. Von dem 
padagogischen und rein menschlichen Einfluss seiner Persénlich- 
keit wird viel fiir das Gelingen dieses Planes abhingen. 

Wir sind zurzeit bemiiht, die Mittel fiir die Griindung eines 
solchen Heims aufzubringen. Wir haben sogar schon ein kleineres 
Hotel am Neckar mit herrlichem Blick auf die Odenwaldberge als 
recht geeignetes Objekt gefunden, das giinstig verkauft werden 
soll. Die Inneneinrichtung wollen wir durch Werbung im Auslande 
aufbringen. Es sollen interessierte, den Studentenschaften nahe- 
stehende Kreise gewonnen werden, die die an sich ja nicht sehr 
hohen Mittel fiir die Ausstattung eines Raumes stiften. Die betr. 
Raume sollen dann danach benannt werden: ,, Englisches Zim- 
mer “, ,, Japanisches Zimmer “, usw., oder auch nach den Namen 
einzelner Stifter. 

Organisatorisch wollen wir ahnlich wie in Miinchen vorgehen. 
Es soll unter den auslandischen Studierenden ein Ausschuss 
gewahlt werden, dem ein Kreis interessierter, hervorragender Per- 
sonlichkeiten von deutscher Seite (Dozenten, Manner des dffent- 
lichen Lebens, etc.) zur Seite steht?. 

Das alles sind zunachst noch Plane, die — so verlockend sie an 
sich klingen — bis zur Durchfiihrung viel Miihen und Schwierig- 
keiten machen werden?. Davon sind wir iiberzeugt. Viel wird 
davon abhangen, ob auf Seiten der auslindischen Kommilitonen 
unseren Planen Sympathie entgegenbegracht werden wird und ob 
sich geeignete Persénlichkeiten unter ihnen finden, die sicht mit 
tatkraftiger Initiative und Begeisterung fiir die hohe Idee einsetzen 
wollen: der geistigen Zusammenarbeit und Kameradschaft unter 
den Studierenden aller Lander ! 


1 Nachschrift bei der Korrectur : Ist inzwischen geschehen. 
2 Die bisherigen geselligen Abende, die wochentlich stattfinden, waren tiber 
Erwarten got besucht und nahmen einen schénen Verlauf. 


Foreign Students at the University 
of Heidelberg 


by J. H. Mitcav. 
(Translation) 


In response to a request fromthe editor, I will try to give some 
account of the life of foreign students at the time-honoured “ Ru- 
perto-Carola’” at Heidelberg, and above all, of their relationship 
to German students. I was particularly glad to comply with this 
request, because in the summer of 1923 I was able to accept the 
invitation of the British Student Christian Movement to be present 
at one of its conferences at Swanwick. I brought away with me 
from that conference rich and deep impressions. More especially 
I felt there for the first time the importance and necessity of inter- 
national cooperation amongst university youth of all countries, a 
question which has never ceased to occupy me since that time 
I must here mention too with the deepest gratitude the Interna- 
tional Student Service, with whose practical social work I have been 
in close touch for some years, and at whose last three conferences 
I have been present?. 

At the end of last summer term | heard and saw something 
of the important and successful work which Fritz Beck has started 
in Munich in addition to his valuable social activities, by the founda- 
tion of the Munich Group of the International Student Service. 
Under the stimulus of a visit from Dr. Schairer a similar plan was 
evolved for Heidelberg. The situation there is however quite 
different. First of all there are really only a few foreign students, 
and they usually stay only one or two terms, Heidelberg being one 


* As a result of these contacts there will appear in a few months time a 
book entitled: Student und Ausland. Heidelberger Berichte zum Universitats- 
leben der Gegenwart, published by Dr. Goverts. 
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of the so-called summer universities. To give a few figures, there 
are about 150 to 200 foreigners, amongst whom the most numerous 
are Swiss, Japanese, Letts, Czechs and Roumanians. It is not an 
altogether easy task to bring all these scattered elements together, 
especially as up to the present there is no one organisation to which 
they all belong ; the individual spirit in Heidelberg also makes the 
problem more difficult. In spite of all this, the Heidelberg Studenten- 
hilfe feels that it ought to make the attempt. First, because 
in the midst of the political passions and divisions of the day, the 
University, where men work in a common and peaceful pursuit of 
objective knowledge, is the best meeting-place for the represen- 
tatives of different nations. Secondly, because the Studenten- 
hilfe, during the hard years of the German inflation period, expe- 
rienced the help given by foreign students to their German com- 
rades, and thus realised the living value and importance of inter- 
national work not merely as an idea, but in the most impressive form 
of a practical sacrifice. But we do not mean the work to be merely 
an expression of our thankfulness ; in the last resort it springs from 
the idea of a comradeship which should embrace the university 
youth of all countries. 

Heidelberg, whose name is known and famous in all lands 
as a German University town, ought to be well fitted for the start 
of such an undertaking. The names of its famous professors, 
the beauty of its surroundings, the active intellectual and artistic 
life of the town, whose situation combines the advantages of a city 
with the possibility of close contact with nature, will in the future 
attract ever-increasing numbers of foreigners. As to what has 
already been done; this term the Wirtschaftshilfe arranged special 
hours for interviews with foreign students, when advice and informa- 
tion were given on all questions of study and also of a practical 
nature (lodgings, student privileges, interviews with professors 
etc.). It is hoped that in this way the foreigner who is not acquainted 
with German customs and University usages, may find his entrance 
into the “ Universitas literarum et scholarium’”’ made easier for 
him. 

- Material help has already been given to foreign students through 
the social organisations of the University, such as the Mensa acade- 
mica, the students’ foyer, medical inspection, etc., and in some 
special cases through the remission of fees and dues, free meals, 
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and so on. This will be increased in the future to the full extent 
of our financial resources. It will not, however, be a general mea- 
sure, but will rather apply to individual cases, for most of the 
foreign students are in possession of resources adequate to their 
needs. What they chiefly lack is a sufficient knowledge of Ger- 
man life, the country, the people and the intellectual and social 
background. 

This is where our work can begin. Lectures by well-known 
University lecturers with a knowledge of other countries, adapted 
in subject and aim to people coming to Germany from abroad, 
might form a first introduction. Further, we are planning for 
foreign and German students to meet regularly in small social 
circles, where both sides would have an opportunity to increase 
their knowledge of foreign countries and foreign customs by infor- 
mal intercourse. We are also planning certain arrangements for 
the benefit of foreign students only — language courses, lec- 
tures, etc. 

We hope that in this way our fellow students from other lands 
may learn to understand Germany better, that German students 
on the other hand may gain a deeper insight into other countries, 
and that a point of contact may be provided between the two which 
has been hitherto lacking. We may hope that they will be able to 
build up stronger personal relations and get to know one another 
better — a thing which cannot be brought about by any pronoun- 
cements of the University authorities as to academic equality. 

But such practical steps and any work that may be done in 
this direction will be utterly ineffective unless we succeed in finding 
a material centre for this intellectual and spiritual activity. We 
are therefore hoping to set up a student hostel, which should con- 
tain social rooms, — a reading-room, a club-room and music-room, 
a small lecture hall, etc., — and also, in the upper stories, student 
quarters, single rooms whenever possible, which could be let at a 
cheap rate to foreign and German students on the condition that 
they should form a sort of society with a certain amount of common 
life. We hope to find a young lecturer who would undertake the 
supervision of such a hostel ; the success of the plan would depend 
in great measure on his personal influence as an adviser and friend. 

We are now trying to raise funds for the setting up of such a 
home, and have even found a small house on the Neckar with a 
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delightful view on to the Odenwaldberge, which would suit us 
excellently, and is for sale on favourable terms. We intend to 
try to raise the money abroad to pay for the furnishing and installa- 
tion. We hope to persuade circles who are interested in student 
life and have some connection with it to provide the relatively 
small amount needed for the fitting up of one room. This room 
would then be called the English Room or the Japanese Room, 
or by the name of the donor. 

Our idea is to organise the house on the same lines as the one 
at Munich. A Committee would be chosen from among the 
foreign students, which would have the support of a circle of inte- 
rested persons on the German side (lecturers, public personages, etc?.) 

For the moment this is all in the air, and however attractive it 
may sound, to make it a reality much effort and hard work will be 
needed”. Of this there can be no doubt. Much will depend on 
the amount of sympathy which our plans meet with from our 
foreign comrades, and whether suitable personalities can be found 
with the necessary energy, initiative and enthusiasm for the idea 
of spiritual cooperation and comradeship between the students of 


all lands. 


1 Note on going to press: This has already been done. : 
2 The weekly social evenings held so far have been better attended than 
was expected and were very successful. 


Foreign Students in Great Britain 


by JAMEs ParKES. 


1. The Foreign Student Population. 


In the British Isles there are some 5,000 foreign students, 
representing as far as I know every country in the world. In all 
the larger universities there are big groups of them. In London 
there are over 2,000, and there is scarcely a college, however small, 
in which there are not a few. A few of them are wealthy, but 
many of them, especially the Europeans whose rates of exchange 
have depreciated, are extremely poor, for not only is the cost of 
living in England very often higher than they expected, but univer- 
sity dues are also in many cases very high. This is specially true 
of the scientific courses which attract large numbers of them. The 
biggest group in this country is from India; China comes next 
from the East, and of European countries the largest group is now 
Germany. 


2. The Task of the S.C.M. 


In so far as it is possible, the S.C.M. tries to do as little “ spe- 
cial ’’ Christian work for them as it can, for one of the great aims 
of the work among foreign students is to make them regular and 
ordinary members of the Christian Union and of the University : 
to provide specially for them only makes them feel separated from 
the English students. 

The special work which is neededis rather of the kind of remov- 
ing as far as possible the disadvantages brought about by igno- 
rance of our customs, which are often strange, and our manners, 
which are hard to understand, so that the foreign student from 
whatever country he comes may be able to feel himself at home in 
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his English surroundings. Exceptions, however, are made where 
there are big groups of one nationality together, and where they 
can form a special Christian Union of their own. Of these the 
most vigorous is the Chinese Christian Union. There are also 
special Indian, Japanese, Chinese, Egyptian and American Clubs. 
Though this has been the main idea of the Movement’s policy, 
there is a certain need of special attention, which is becoming 
increasingly realised. This is due to the fact that the foreign 
students are in many cases of greater age and experience than the 
English students, having so often completed one university course 
in their own country, and that their different background in reli- 
gious and other matters means that their needs are different. 


3. Methods of Work. 


(a) Purely Material. There is a great amount of valuable work 
which can be done immediately upon the arrival of a foreign student 
in England. Landladies of lodgings are not always conspicuous 
for their international-mindedness, nor are they always above 
increasing the charges for a foreigner ignorant of our prices to a 
scale which an English student would undoubtedly reject. 

Further the preliminaries of entering a course and into the life 
of the student societies are often difficult. 

The Foreign Student Secretary tries at the beginning of each 
term to find the foreign students in his college and to see whether 
they need any help along either of these lines. In London there 
is kept at Student Movement House a list of over a thousand lod- 
gings of all kinds which is at the disposal of any student, whether 
member of the Student Movement House or not. 

(b) Social. This falls into two parts — within the university 
and outside it. 

Within the university there are to be found in all big centres 
of foreign students international societies of one kind and another 
whose main object is to establish friendly social relations between 
English and foreign students by means of informal tea parties, 
lectures by foreign students on their own countries, and discussions. 
Although these are independent of the S.C. M. they are in many 
cases the result of the enthusiasm of members of it and are chiefly 
supported by them. 
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Outside the university there functions the East and West Friend- 
ship Society, a society founded by the different missionary societies, 
whose Secretary is given office accommodation at the S.C.M. 
headquarters and is reckoned as a member of the S. C. M. staff. 
His work is primarily to find hospitality for foreign students in 
university towns and elsewhere, to find kindly disposed English 
people who will invite foreign students to their homes, either for 
a meal or for a tennis party, or better still for a week-end or a few 
days or a week in the vacation. In this way it is possible to give 
to others some glimpse of the private and family life of this country, 
which they are so often desirous of finding. 

During the years in which the East and West Society has been 
working it has been able to do an enormous amount in interesting 
people throughout the country in thus extending private hospitality 
to our foreign visitors, and now if we have one who is overworked 
or worried and would like a week’s rest it is almost always possible 
for us to find it for him in some really attractive English home. 

(c) Intellectual. In addition to the international societies where 
intellectual and social companionship go side by side, there are 
from time to time special conferences, for a single group of 
foreign students with English students — e.g. an Anglo-Egyptian 
Conference or an Anglo-Chinese Conference, and there are in 
many universities, e.g. Cambridge, Leeds and in Scotland, annual 
international conferences to which all foreign students are invited, 
and where topics of discussion cover both the life of the foreign 
students in the university and some of the big international problems 
of the day. 

(d) Spiritual. The needs of foreign students with their greater 
experience and the existence of separate Christian Unions have 
already been mentioned. In addition to these there are Quiet Days 
arranged in London every term with some one of our great spiritual 
leaders, and every year a great effort is made to get as many 4s 
possible to the S.C. M. Summer Conferences at Swanwick. In 
addition to the visitors who come directly from overseas we generally 
have thirty or forty foreign students from our own colleges at each 
of the conferences. Besides this, the International Department has 
an annual conference primarily for Christian Students from overseas 
and for discussing the work to be done in the Colleges for foreign 
students in general. 
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4. Staff. 


All the work done under these four headings is centred in the 
International Department staff of the S.C.M. which consists of 
the Secretary of the Department, a Foreign Student Secretary for 
men, another for women, a Secretary of the East and West Friend- 
ship Society and an International StudySecretary. (These five people 
are to the outward eye at any rate only three and a half : it would 
be more accurate to call them five different jobs, which ought to 
have five different people.) 

In addition, in all the big universities there are Secretaries 
who cooperate with the central staff and with the International 
Societies, the Union Societies (official student bodies) and the 
League of Nations Societies, and with any societies interested in 
foreign students in seeing that everything possible is done for 
foreign students. 


5. Student Movement House. 


The biggest single piece of work done for foreign students in 
England is the Student Movement House, 32 Russell Square, London, 
situated in the heart of Bloomsbury ; it is the closest approach 
we have in London to a student quarter. It is unfortunately not 
a residential club, though the list of lodgings which we have already 
referred to provides an excellent substitute. It is a day club from 
eleven o'clock in the morning until half-past ten at night, with 
club rooms, writing room, quiet room and a music and games 
room, with a library and an information department and a member- 
ship of about 900 British and Foreign students. At the week-ends 
there are lectures by well known Englishmen, and concerts, and 
there is in addition a continually varying group of discussion circles 
and small societies within the Club. I believe it is the experience 
of most members that the House provides a real meeting ground 
for men and women of all races, religions and cultures. Many 
say in leaving, or write and tell us after they have left, that without 
the House and the friendships they had made in it, their student 
days in London would have been extremely lonely and miserable. 
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6. Special Difficulties. 


The British student is much less of a political animal than the 
student in many other countries. Student politics in elections to 
offices and so on are not influenced by national politics. The fact 
that a candidate for the Presidency of the Union was in politics 
Labour or Conservative would make no difference to his chances. 
Nor are our students in most cases interested at all in international or 
political questions. Hence, on the one hand a readiness to accept 
the foreign student apart from any particular political controversy 
between our country and his, and on the other, the very complete 
ignorance in most cases of the country from which the foreign 
student has come, which does make a certain amount of difficulty for 
the more politically-minded foreign students. They find few in 
this country who know anything about their countries and feel 
that there is a complete lack of interest in this country in problems 
which are vital to them, personally and nationally. Where Great 
Britain is directly concerned with these problems, it leads to a 
certain amount of malaise. This is particularly the case with the 
Egyptian group, for the relation of Great Britain to Egypt is to 
them a thing of the first importance, whereas even to the British 
student who interests himself in the problems of the Empire the 
question of Egypt is only one, and not the most important one, 
of many. 

But political antagonism is not often a basis of hostility to 
individual foreign students, who have the chance of making them- 
selves popular or unpopular on their own merits. The most serious 
difficulty comes where there is a very large group of one Eastern 
nationality in one place, which tends to hang together and which 
it is very difficult for the whole body of students to digest. Where 
there are three or four or a dozen students from one country in 
one university they canb eeasily absorbed. Where there are sixty 
or seventy or more they tend to form a group apart and a certain 


amount of racial feeling is engendered in the minds of British 
students about it. 


Conclusion. 


This has been a brief sketch of a very large and complicated 
field. I have a certain fear that it may appear that we are doing 
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much more than we are, and that we have the whole situation 
well in hand, but in practice we are extraordinarily conscious of 
the limitations of our work, and Foreign Student Secretaries in 
the Universities do not always do all that is suggested for them. 
There are many cases of individual hardship and of terrible lone- 
liness on the part of single students, particularly from the East, 
as the short article on the Oriental Student in the West will show. 
There are cases of deliberate injustice as well as of complete 
indifference, which makes us realise how little the average student 
is prepared to interest himself in the happiness of a brother student 
from another country. In the great cities where there is no residential 
basis such a student may go through his whole course without 
being invited into a single English home; without having more 
than a casual conversation with a single British student. No one 
remedy will change the situation. More money for more secretaries 
is certainly wanted, but in general a change will only come as a 
result of the educational process both on international questions 
and on the implications of a religion which proclaims that whatever 
their colour or creed all men are members of the same family. 


The Oriental Student in the West. 
By Ramen Rana. 


The Oriental Student, if asked when he is on board ship bound 
westward, as to why he is going to Europe for his studies, will 
generally answer that he hopes to “ complete his education there. ”’ 
In that answer is summed up all the hopes and aspirations of the 
young Oriental intellectual. It must have been with very much 
the same feelings that the Englishman until fifty years ago, after 
graduating from Oxford or Cambridge spent a couple of years on 
the Continent to get that cultural outlook which was so characte- 
ristic of the mid-Victorian educated gentleman. 

To this extent then, it is easy to prognosticate what are the 
ideas in the Oriental student mind. He hopes to take a course in 
some recognized occidental University either on the Continent or 
in England. But that is only one aspect of the matter. At present, 
in the Sciences, in Industry, in Organisation, the West has much 
to teach the Oriental and he hopes to acquire that knowledge and 
that training. But he hopes for very much more than that. It 
must not be forgotten that the Oriental student comes for a period 
of three or four years ; comes from a distance of four, five, six thou- 
sand miles or more ; comes from a country with an entirely different 
outlook on life, whether we consider it socially, politically, reli- 
giously or economically ; comes at a period which is the most 
impressionable and comes generally from that class in his own 
country which all in all is expected to be responsible for shaping 
the destinies of his native land. 

I am myself not competent to speak with authority on the 
student on the Continent. I am glad to say from what I have heard, 
that the treatment of the Oriental Student on the Continent on the 
whole is better than in these Isles. In Great Britain the Oriental 
Student feels himself not merely a “ student from abroad”’ but a 
foreign student, that is to say, one not merely different from, but 
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unassimilated to the general life of the student body with which 
his life is for the time being cast. It is a sad fact that Eastern 
students are not admitted as members of the hostels attached to 
some of the leading colleges, yet no arrangements are made by these 
colleges to find them suitable accommodation. Again, there are 
galling restrictions; for instance, the O.T.C. of the Inns of Court 
refuses admission of Orientals to its ranks even though these 
Orientals are students of the Inns of Court. This race prejudice, 
for it cannot be called anything else, manifests itself even in the 
student body and we find in one of the oldest leading Universities 
that an Indian who was the only Senior Blue for that year, was 
passed over for the Captaincy of the Tennis Team in favour of 
a Junior Blue who happened to be an Englishman, although accord- 
ing to the unwritten law of this University, the Captaincy was to 
go to the Senior Blue. It is things like these that have embittered 
the relations between the Oriental student and his Western con- 
freres, especially nowadays when national sensitiveness is attuned 
at high pitch. 

This is unfortunate, for the Oriental student as a body is gene- 
rally drawn from the best homes of his native country and would 
respond to generous treatment. He has come with hopes of know- 
ing the best of the West ; to try to understand its problems, social 
and national, and their solution, and also those great forces in the 
national and individual character that have made the peoples here 
so great ; has come as a guest, and, as a guest, he would want to see 
the whole house. Unfortunately, he is confined to the unpreten- 
tious porter’s lodge. He, therefore, naturally fails to see the West 
in its true perspective, and, probably too, the West has not under- 
stood, perhaps has not cared to understand all the thoughts that 
are surging in the young Oriental mind. 

The position would be tragic beyond words were it not for the 
fact that there are great souls in this land who go out of their way 
to be friends. And it is good that there are organisations like 
the East and West Friendship Committee which make a special 
point of getting to know these philanthropic people and helping 
to relate them to the individual Oriental student, so that the Oriental 
student may find there “a home for those away from home’, 
and may understand something of the spirit that inspires the nation 
at whose University he has come to drink of the fount of know- 
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ledge. It is also fortunate for him that there are places like the 
international Student Movement House, where he can always be 
sure of a ready welcome and a winning smile and a hearty hand- 
shake from one or other of the Secretaries, who makes it a special 
duty to let the human touch be the characteristic note in his dealing 
with foreign students. 

How much all this means to the Oriental, few in the West can 
understand, for the Oriental is by nature home-loving and, unlike 
the European student abroad, he is, during the whole of his stay 
in the West cut off entirely from his home and all family associa~ 
tions. The fact of the Oriental student in the West offers both 
the opportunity for promoting better relationships between the 
East and the West, and also is the acid test as to whether the West 
has the capacity to rise to the full stature of Humanity and enable 
the Oriental to know some of the sources of its inspiration and 
strength, and itself gain in spirit in so doing. 


ILE 


“Studentsky Domov”, Prague. 


by Donatp A. Lowrie. 


Studentsky Domov, the big student hostel and club in Prague, 
has a new Committee of Management. Last night a young 
German professor, a new member of this committee, was coming 
to inspect the place, and I waited for him in my office in the 
“ quiet corner ” of the rambling bungalow-like structure. “ Quiet ”’ 
in the last sentence isa relative term :a thousand people conversing 
and three pianos in use in different parts of a building with only 
thin wooden partitions between its rooms are elements not conducive 
to complete stillness even in remote sections. However,| this is the 
best place available for study-groups and other intimate gatherings, 
so the Student Christian movements have their head-quarters here. 

Our professor was due at 7 p. m. At 7-15 I went for a brief 
excursion through the quiet corner, just to see what was going on. 
Only our room was unoccupied. Last night it had a Czech Bible- 
study group and to-morrow evening it would be used for a German- 
English club. In the Czech room a local youth-move- 
ment group was having a hot debate over some modern problem. 
In the Russian room adjoining, with its ikon-corner and pictures 
of Moscow hung on all the walls, a Bible-study circle was in progress. 
From the dark-room next door I could hear the murmur of voices 
and the sound of running water. I wondered if that room was 
ever unoccupied? It must be closed when the building closes 
at ten every night, but | do not remember a morning, however 
early my arrival at the Domov, when it was not already in operation. 
On the way back to the office I noted that the laundry was dark. 
During the past year it was used by 8,102 students, both women 
and men, to do their own laundry work. 

The new arrangement of rooms in Studentsky Domov has 
many advantages. From the street one enters the cosy social-hall, 
with the information desk beside the door. This room is the 
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social centre of the whole building. Over in one corner a 
pianist was just now playing Hungarian and Slovak music. 
And as usual, the hum of conversation was a medley of half a 
dozen languages. In the course of five minutes I heard Czech, 
German, Hungarian, Ukrainian, Russian and Armenian. Further 
on, in the girls’ foyer, the one portion of the Domov for women 
students only, about fifty girls were studying quietly. Beyond 
were their own “ loud-study ’’ rooms, where groups were working 
together over lecture notes on anatomy and philosophy. 

A hasty glance at the office again revealed no waiting professor, 
and it began to look as though he had forgotten the date. So I 
went on past the cloak room to the assembly hall which in the 
day-time serves as reading-room. A wailing saxophone announced 
that to-night was dancing-class evening. These courses are subject 
to most careful supervision, by a committee of students them- 
selves, and only members of Studentsky Domov are admitted. 
Except the mothers. A row of portly figures along the wall, “ chatting 
with one eye, and watching their daughters with the other ’’, to 
quote a student committee man, gives a family atmosphere other- 
wise impossible. 

The small lecture hall was crowded for the semi-finals to choose 
our representatives in the international ping-pong tournament to 
be held in Studentsky Domov next month. You may scorn table- 
tennis, but for us it has proved to be one of the best of international 
blending enterprises. At this moment interest centred about two 
tables. At one of them two Ukrainians played against each other 
with an Armenian as umpire. At the other (shades of all nation- 
alists!) a Czech was facing a Hungarian, with one of our youngest 
Jewish members as referee. Perhaps you think this is not a 
particularly appropriate occupation for the “ small lecture hall ’’. 
But [ knew that to-morrow night this room would be used for an 
address on “ Religion and Intellectual Life’. The lecturer would 
be a Frenchwoman, speaking German, with a local professor 
translating into Czech for an audience of a hundred, students and 
professors. 

The only empty room at this side of the house is the doctor's. 
He has no evening office hours. But the men’s foyer adjoining 
is sufhciently full to maintain the average. All the newspaper racks 
from the reading-room are moved in here and every inch of space 
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between walls and billiard-tables is crowded with readers in a 
dozen different tongues : Georgian and Jewish, German and Greek, 
English, French and Czechoslovak. Each language group in the 
membership has its favourite journals and the librarian is busy 
all day. Besides periodicals, he has a library of four thousand books 
to care for. 

Beyond the staircase, the study-hall is crowded. Light and 
warmth in abundance mean much more to students, most of whom 
live in unheated rooms, than they would in some other parts of the 
world. And this room is really “ quiet ”: try even to think above 
a whisper and you are promptly squelched by the critical glances 
of those about you. 

Downstairs most of the building is dark, offices and store-rooms, 
shower-baths, and a barber-shop. From the kitchen sounds the 
clatter of dish-washing, and in the bakery beyond to-morrow’s 
bread and pastries are being prepared. Which reminds me that 
last month this institution served its two-millionth meal. For a 
brief history of five and a half years that is rather a comfortable 
figure. 

To-night the dining-room would be empty save that the student 
philharmonic orchestra is having a rehearsal there. The restaurant 
is the only room large enough and at the same time sufficiently 
remote from the rest of the place to permit of orchestra practice. 
On the way back to the office, I pass along the terrace, with its 
rows of bulletin boards and posters of many kinds. 

Last week we held elections to choose the five student members 
of the Committee of Management, and, still waiting for the professor, 
I look over some of the election returns. The five men chosen 
are : a Czech, a German, a Jew, a Slovak and an Ukrainian. And 
here is the “ platform ’”’ on which their campaign was conducted, 
(literal translation) : “ If you wish Studentsky Domov to be more 
than a mere eating-place ; if you want Studentsky Domov to be 
a real home for students of all nationalities — vote for these 
candidates.”’ Five years ago such an appeal from students to 
students would have been unthinkable. Even last year it would 
not have been used. The fact that this year election appeals were 
based on arguments not purely materialistic is significant of progress 
made in Studentsky Domov. 

These five students form one-third of the Committee of 
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Management, one-third is appointed by the Y. M.C.A. and the 
third five are chosen jointly by the two other groups. This year 
is the first time a student has been vice-president of the Committee. 

By now I had given up our professor as hopeless. On the way 
home I walked with a Russian and his wife, both students, and 


friends of ours from the Russian Movement. “ Where do you 
live?’ I asked them. “ Well, actually we live in Studentsky 
Domov ”’, they said. “ We have a room in Vrsovice where we go 


to sleep, but from eight inthe morning until ten at night Studentsky 
Domov is our home. We study and eat and play there. We could 
not get on without it.” 


20,000 of the 29,000 students in this country are enrolled in the 
five Universities and Technical Schools in Prague. Of these about 
3,000 are refugees, —Armenians, Russians and Ukrainians. Of the 
remaining 17,000, 15,000 are citizens of this Republic, and the rest 
come from neighbouring countries, mostly from those south of 
Czechoslovakia. Studentsky Domov has a membership, this year, of 
just over 2,000. About one-seventh of these are women-students. 
This is about the proportion of women in the Universities. 65 per 
cent. of the membership of Studentsky Domov are citizens of this 
country. Altogether, Studentsky Domov has members representing 
twenty-five nationalities. 


A Propos des Etudiants Etrangers en Suisse. 
(Souvenirs des années 1913 -.1923) 


par Edouard KELLER 


(Abstract. This article does not aim at giving factsandfigures. The 
foreign student work done in Switzerland was an individual and living 
thing, and cannot be expressed in statistics. 

The sense of responsibility with regard to Foreign Students was 
first aroused at the time of M!!@ Warnery’s visit to England, and 
by Dr. Mott’s first lecturing tour in Switzerland. It was realised that 
47 per cent of the students at Swiss universities were foreigners, and that 
they offered a mission field of the greatest importance and possibilities. 
It was therefore decided to havea“ foreign student secretary "’ at Zurich. 

At that time there was mutual ignorance and mutual fear between 
the Swiss and their student visitors. This was especially true of the 
Russians, whose habits seemed strange and who were suspected of 
Nihilism and bombs. Did not the women have short hair, and did not 
they all, men and women alike, sit up to all hours of the night drinking 
tea and discussing, discussing endlessly ? Russians, Bulgarians, Poles 
and Serbians, most of them Jews, formed the bulk of the material to be 
dealt with, all human beings of a type very remote from the Swiss. How 
far was it possible or desirable to assimilate them? How was a relation- 
ship to be established between the small groups of Swiss students, rather 
tongue-tied and simple in mind and experience — reared on the life 
of the family and of the open air — and these readers of Tolstoi, Dosto- 
jevski, Gorki, Marx, some of them having passed through the most 
cruel experiences of danger and social persecution? “ If you knew what 
it was ” said a Jew “ to wait for hours for an attack by Cossacks and to 
know that you will be massacred if the Elders cannot manage to get 
together the fifty thousand roubles needed to bribe the colonel... And 
then you expect Christianity to have an attraction for us! Christians 
persecute us, they are dishonest in business, they are the drunkards 
whom you pick up at the bottom of a ditch ; why, amongst us, drunkard 
and Christian are two words for the same shing ‘i 

The most practical thing to do in order to get into contact withisiels 
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people was felt to be to invite them to a meal. Even here, social differences 
and traditions made themselves acutely felt. Manners and customs, 
forms of politeness, importance attached to punctuality, ways of eating 
— all were so different! From the point of view of a religious message, 
the matter was also difficult. The Swiss students were a generation 
trained on Biblical criticism and psychology ; they talked much of “ personal 
experience ” in religion ; they set great store bya “ scientific ’ method ; 
they demanded, above all, to study religious questions for themselves, 
free from the guidance of senior friends, professors, or pastors. Their 
ideal was to be “ honest seekers’. They had little that was definite 
to give to the Orthodox or the Jew. “I cannot think without a certain 
uneasiness of a Bulgarian girl who once said to me: ‘When I go back 
to my room and see the ikon of Christ above my bed, I ask myself in 
horror what He must have thought of us, if He was present at our Bible 
study group this evening.” ”’. The whole outlook on moral and sexual 
questions, ways of spending money, value set on the qualities of honesty, 
order, energy — all proved so many points of severance. It was necessary 
at every moment for the Swiss to remind themselves that they had never 
been persecuted, driven out, insulted as “ dirty Jews ”; that they had 
a country and a home... There were unhappy experiences... thefts (includ- 
ing one of 1,400 frs., the funds of the cooperative restaurant) debts incurred 
in the name of the secretary, lies, exploitation, idleness. 100,000 frs. 
lent to individuals have never been paid back... 

But the work, difficult as it was, was not without its rewards. A 
young engineer, a Russian-Jewish student who had been reduced to 
poverty by the war, and was earning his living by playing the fiddle 
at village weddings, or matching himself against professional boxers 
for the public amusement, sleeping meanwhile on a sofa in a room costing 
10 frs. a month, was offered the means of finishing his studies. After 
much persuasion, he accepted the offer — for a comrade still more 
miserably situated than himself. Means were found to help both, but 
the engineer, left in the lurch by the Jewish committee which had been 
persuaded to support him, was obliged once more to give up his studies, 
and was finally expelled from Switzerland for selling matches at fairs 
without a patent. He had preferred this expedient to making a new 
request for help, or even letting his situation be known. “I have never 
met with so much tact, modesty, and quiet courage. And this young 
man is the only one who has repeatedly written to me from abroad, 
to express his gratitude. ”’ 

Gradually help became better organised, and absorbed a definite 
part of the money and energy of the Movement. The Swiss Movement 
has learned much from these efforts. Those of its members who were 
most active in the work are also those who have remained most faithful 
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to it and have become the keenest among its Auxiliary friends. And 
in any case, Switzerland cannot estimate the value of what was done; 
it was not undertaken on her behalf, and yet she has profited by it. For 
Is it not work in God’s vineyard, accomplished only with his help, which 
He alone can recognise and appreciate aright? “ We hoped to render 
service, but let us remember, that even if the service was perfect, the 
servant is unprofitable. ’’) 

Note. The author of this article has omitted to mention certain 
important and positive results of his work. He insists on the difficulties 
and disappointments met with, but he might also have spoken of many 
cases of moral reclamation and lives brightened by hope and Christian 
conviction . From his work sprang a large student hostel and cooperative 
restaurant which have rendered and still render inestimable services to 
the foreign and also to the Swiss students in Zurich, while, as a conse- 
quence of it, a spirit of mutual service has grown up, both inside and 
outside the Swiss Student Christian Movement, which has clothed itself 
in many forms. H. L. H. 


Ce titre un peu vague est intentionnel. Je voudrais ici me garder 
d’écrire un article oti l’on pdt rencontrer des chiffres, de la sta- 
tistique, des résultats. Rien de plus trompeur que cette facon trop 
habituelle de nos secrétariats. Facon commode, il est vrai, pour 
l’auteur du rapport et pour le lecteur pressé. Facon pratique, surtout 
lorsqu’il s’agit de rendre tangible le travail accompli dans telle 
ceuvre alimentée par la collecte. Ici, je ne voudrais pas étre pratique 
dans ce sens, je voudrais étre vrai. Or, le travail parmi les étudiants 
étrangers qui a eu mon cceur entier durant une dizaine d’années 
est une affaire d’individu a individu, une recherche d’Ames, une 
quéte des esprits, chose vivante entre toutes: jamais les chiffres 
ne sauraient dire la vie de ces dix ans. Ici, il ne sera pas discuté 
finances! Est-ce Mlle Warnery qui nous émut si fort aprés un 
séjour en Angleterre ot l’ons’occupait déja des étudiants étrangers ; 
ou est-ce la premiére tournée de conférences de M. Mott ot nous 
stimes qu'une responsabilité nouvelle nous incombait? Jusqu’alors 
nous n’avions pas conscience d'un devoir a |’égard de camarades 
qu'il était de rigueur sinon d’éviter, du moins d'ignorer. Ignorance 
réciproque du reste. Combien sont-ils ailleurs 4 savoir que la Suisse 
est autre chose qu'une vaste entreprise d’hételier>? Exceptons ce 
Polonais, un ami par la suite, qui croyait que les glaciers descendaient 
jusqu’a Bale, et qu’on y voyait les vachers rouler des. fromages! 
(Ne m’est-il pas arrivé, 4 Londres, dans une Université de jeunes 
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filles ou: j’avais parlé de nos entreprises parmi les étudiants étrangers 
de m’entendre poser cette question : Est-ce qu’en Suisse il y a des 
Universités? Et de me venger quand on me montra ensuite le labo- 
ratoire de chimie en faisant allusion aux nétres infiniment plus 
modernes et mieux organisés). On s'ignorait, et de plus, on se 
craignait. Quand j’étais enfant, on voyait 4 Berne des écritaux : 
« Chambre a louer. — Pas de Russes. » Nos ménagéres aux mceurs 
austéres avaient horreur de telles habitudes étranges pour ne pas 
dire immorales, qui consistaient 4 se réunir une vingtaine d’échevelés 
et de dépenaillés (les femmes avaient des cheveux coupés — deja) 
et A boire du thé jusque vers trois ou quatre heures du matin et a 
discuter, & discuter... Et partout l’on supposait des bombes. Les 
Russes, ce sont des nihilistes! Les Russes d’avant 1905 nous avaient 
fait une impression si forte que tout étranger fut « russe ». I] yavait 
bien aussi le « rasta » ou “ météque », mais celui-la on ne sen occupait 
guére, car il avait de l’argent, une motocyclette, et sil lui arrivait 
d’étudier, c’était plutét le commerce. Le Russe, c’est-a-dire le 
Russe, et le Bulgare, et le Polonais, et le Serbe, et c’est surtout 
le Juif, n’étudie pas le commerce. I] étudie la médecine et la chimie. 
Et il étudie vraiment. I] travaille comme jamais nous n’avons tra- 
vaillé. Nous avons le temps, a défaut de l’argent, mais c’est la méme 
chose, et nous avons nos sociétés d’étudiants, et les ballades, et 
les séances, et les soirées interminables, ou l’on chante et ow l’on 
boit... Et le matin, on ne manque pas d’arriver au cours a la derniére 
minute. Et la place est prise par ce « sale » étranger qui lui, travaille 
d’arrache-pied, et qui, ne comprenant pas bien notre langue, prend 
le premier banc, et qui souvent va au cours non seulement pour 
son compte propre, mais pour celui d'un camarade plus pauvre 
ou de plusieurs. 

Autres meeurs, autres habitudes; autre départ, autre but; il 
est inévitable que l’on passe les uns & cété des autres sans songer 
a faire connaissance. Et tout & coup voila que nous avions des 
devoirs a |’égard des étudiants étrangers de notre pays. On nous 
a dit : 47 % des étudiants de vos universités sont des étrangers. 
Vous avez chez vous un champ missionnaire de premiére importance.. 
Alors que nous devons partir pour la Chine pour y annoncer 
l’Evangile, on vous apporte |’indigéne a domicile! N’y a-t-il pas 
parmi vous maint futur missionnaire qui se destine a l'Afrique ou 
aux Indes? Qu’il commence 4 s’exercer sur ce qui est & sa portée 
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immediate! Et c'est ainsi qu'il y eut un « secrétaire pour étudiants 
étrangers » 4 Zurich. Poste nouveau, mot nouveau, pas d’expériences, 
pas de plans ; une vocation nouvelle, mais aussi un métier 4 apprendre. 
C’est-a-dire, travail en pays missionnaire, ot l’on est pionnier et 
ou tout est inconnu, la langue, les habitants et le pays. Et nous 
voici entre autres en face de deux éléments d’un probléme : Quels 
seront les rapports entre les étudiants étrangers et le milieu ot 
ils seront recus? S’adapteront-ils a ce milieu et celui-ci est-il prét 
a les recevoir>? Autrement dit, s'agit-il pour nous d’assimiler les 
étrangers, et voire, que signifie assimilation? Ou, avons-nous a 
nous adapter 4 eux? Toutes questions qui ne sont pas claires, et 
ou bien des réponses furent données qui jamais ne nous ont satis- 
faits. Sont-elles résolues aujourd ‘hui ot le mot a l’ordre du jour 
est cecuménisme? — Je ne sais, et je crois que chaque génération 
doit refaire les mémes expériences, et toujours recommencer les 
mémes chemins. Voici donc a peu prés la situation. D’une part, 
des étudiants suisses, plus ou moins bien disposés a ]’égard du 
programme de la Fédération, mais tendant 4 se grouper en cercles 
fermés, se rencontrer entre amis, et discuter d’une facon toute 
théorique certains cétés de quelques problémes de morale ou de 
théologie. Etudiants aussi intelligents que d'autres, sans doute, mais 
peu aptes a la discussion ; car outre leur retenue naturelle, la langue 
dont ils ont l’habitude est un dialecte — peu au fait de la pensée 
et de la littérature étrangéres —, élevés en famille, dans de petites 
villes, en quelque sorte des innocents et des naifs. D’autre part, 
des individus nourris de Tolstoi, de Dostojevski, de Gorki et de 
Marx, et de tant d'autres, et en outre de par la naissance et par 
la position sociale, chargés d’expériences lourdement accumulées. 
Qui parmi nous se serait douté que |’antisémitisme existat ailleurs 
que dans les journaux; qui avait jamais échappé a un pogrom, 
qui savait mettre sa personne entiére au service d'une idée? «Si 
vous saviez ce que c'est, me disait un Juif, que d’attendre des 
heures l’attaque des cosaques et de savoir qu'on va étre massacré 
siles Anciens n’arrivent pas a réunir les cinquante mille roubles qu’il 
faut pour corrompre leur colonel... Et vous croiriez que le christia- 
nisme a un attrait quelconque pour nous! Les chrétiens nous per- 
sécutent ; ils sont malhonnétes en affaires; ce sont des ivrognes 
que l’on ramasse dans les fossés, au point que chez nous ivrogne 
et chrétien sont des synonymes.» (Que de fois ai-je entendu ces 
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paroles, et je les entend encore en lisant les livres des Tharaud : 
A l’ombre de la Croix, Un Royaume de Dieu, etc.) Que faire dans 
nos cercles, de ces gens A l’esprit éveillé, a |'intelligence d'une 
vivacité extraordinaire, a la critique aigué et tranchante, aux tendances 
destructives et aux dénigrements continuels ? Aucun de nous, certes, 
n’était de taille & les « évangéliser »! Je ne trouvai rien de plus pra- 
tique que d'inviter 4 des repas, tous les étudiants étrangers dont 
je pouvais faire la connaissance. Expériences étonnantes. Quelle 
diversité, dans les habitudes les plus simples! On acceptait et puis 
on venait ou on ne venait que quand, las d’attendre, nous avions 
fini de manger, ou encore, on ne venait pas du tout. Et, plus tard, 
en guise d’excuse, on disait : « Oh! je ne vous avais pas dit que je 
viendrais sirement!» Et la tenue a table, et le refus de manger 
ce qui ne plaisait pas, et les compliments inusités. Nous ne savions 
pas qu'il faut offrir jusqu’a dix ou douze fois avant qu'il soit poli 
d’accepter! Plusieurs repartirent afflamés parce que nous n/avions 
pas insisté a plus d’une reprise! — Ce ne sont 1a que détails, dira-t-on! 
Oui, lorsqu’on a déja pris contact, ou qu’on a de part et d’autrela 
méme vie profonde. Toujours est-il qu'il y a quelque empéchement 
4 se rapprocher d'un étre qui vous est étranger par toute son attitude, 
ne fit-ce que par la maniére dont il broute ses macaronis. Or, a 
l’Association chrétienne d’étudiants qui leur ouvrait ses portes, 
nous ne savions pas que nos camarades étrangers seraient plus 
étrangers que camarades. Encore si nous avions eu quelque chose 
de précis a leur donner : Je parle ici au point de vue religieux. Un 
catholique évangélise au point de vue catholique, un orthodoxe au 
point de vue orthodoxe, un Juif fait sans doute des prosélytes 
juifs... Mais nous, quel message apportions-nous? Nous avons 
appartenu 4 cette génération a l'esprit formé par la critique histo- 
rique et la psychologie. Nous ne manquions pas d’expériences 
religieuses, et nous les appelions « personnelles », mais notre méthode 
était celle que lon nous enseignait a ]’université. Méthode que nous 
croyions scientifique. Nous voulions par ailleurs rester entre nous, 
sans amis ainés, sans professeurs, sans pasteurs. Et traiter les 
questions mal, 4 la rigueur, mais 4 notre facon.(Je n’insiste pas 
sur les contradictions de nos méthodes. ) 

Nous n’avions donc pas de message net et clair. Mais des ten- 
dances aux variations et aux retours les plus inattendus. Pendant 
longtemps, nous efimes un dogme : «Pourvu que nous soyons 
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d‘honnétes chercheurs, nous serons sGrement dans la vérité... » On 
le voit, nous n’avions pas grand’chose a dire, a l’orthodoxe pas 
plus qu’au Juif. Le Juif discutait mieux que nous et ne se faisait 
pas chrétien, et l’orthodoxe repartait chez lui, la foi non ébranlée 
et non pas renouvelée. Ce n’est pas sans trouble que je revois par 
la pensée telle Bulgare me disant : « Quand je rentre chez moi et 
que je vois au-dessus de mon lit mon icéne du Christ, je me demande 
avec effroi ce qu'il a bien pu penser de nous, s'il a assisté A notre 
groupe d'étude biblique de ce soir...» Il convient d’ajouter que si 
nous avons pu apporter quelque changement dans certains esprits 
assez peu cultivés, ce ne fut pas seulement du point de vue religieux. 
Notre civilisation occidentale tout entiére leur était un monde 
nouveau. Nos organisations, nos habitudes politiques, |’université, 
tout était neuf pour tel villageois balkanique ; il était lui une espéce 
de délégué de son clan ; souvent toute la commune s’était cotisée 
pour lui payer ses études chez nous; la commune avait besoin 
d’un meédecin, elle avait choisi le plus qualifié de ses fils et elle 
serait payée de ses efforts 4 son retour. Et alors, il se trouvait que 
le délégué ne savait pas trouver sa voie ou que l’équilibre de sa 
vie se rompait. Tel Bulgare a préféré le suicide au retour sans 
dipléme... Ce n'est donc pas nous qui l'avions troublé et fait dévier 
la ligne de son évolution. 

Mais ce qui nous a séparés le plus nettement, c’est sans doute~ 
les habitudes morales. Je n’ai pas |l'intention de faire croire que 
nos Suisses étaient meilleurs, mais j'ai le droit d’affirmer que la 
vie de famille, l'éducation, le sport, la montagne en ont fait des 
étre plus naifs, plus ignares, plus retardés en certains domaines 
ou, du point de vue de la morale, ce n’est pas un mal d’étre en 
retard. Et voila que l’on s’entendait reprocher le manque de 
tempérament, la froideur des habitants du Nord. 

Il faut l’avouer, je n’ai jamais pu m’habituer 4 considérer comme 
«la vie normale » ce qu'on doit appeler vie immorale, méme alors 
que l’on s’en vante et qu’on |’étale au grand jour. Je ne veux pas 
passer pour un esprit prude outre mesure, mais je proteste de 
toutes mes forces contre la prétention de certaines étudiantes 
étrangéres 4 avoir des amants, un ou plusieurs, comme une chose 
naturelle, admise par tout le monde. Il y eut tels moments ot je 
ne me sentais pas le droit d'introduire 4 notre Foyer d’étudiants 
des jeunes gens qui nous arrivaient de Suisse romande. Voila un 
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fruit de mon travail parmi les étudiants étrangers : empécher nos 
Suisses d’étre recus par eux! 

Je ne parle pas de nos différentes facons de dépenser notre 
argent. Mais j’afirme, appuyé sur le témoignage de Russes eux- 
mémes, que le Suisse veut manger 4 sa faim quitte 4 porter des 
habits sans élégance, tandis que le Russe meurt de faim, mais 
sauve la facade... Je ressens ici mon embarras d’alors 4 expliquer 
4 telle Polonaise & qui j’apportais un secours mensuel que moi, 
je ne pouvais pas payer des bas de soie 4 ma femme... 

Et les vols (9 vols en 1922, dont l’un de 1.400 francs, la caisse 
commune de notre pension coopérative) ; et ce malheureux qui fit 
plus de 900 francs de dettes 4 mon nom, et qui me décrivait dans 
le détail des examens qu’il ne passait pas du tout ; et les mensonges, 
et l’exploitation, et la paresse! Comment pouvait-on rester tout le 
jour étendu sur des chaises, prés du fourneau, et laisser le travail 
venir a vous en discutant politique! Nous autres, nous avons appris 
qu'il faut demander pour recevoir, frapper pour qu’on vous ouvre... 
Oui, mais nous n’avons pas été persécutés, repoussés, traités de 
«sales juifs » et nous avions une patrie, nous étions a la maison. 
Est-ce fatalisme, résignation, mauvaises habitudes, que sais-je? 
J'entends encore le président d’un groupement russe 4 qui je pro- 
posais une organisation en commun, me répondre : organiser, mais 
avec douze Russes, vous avez toujours treize opinions. On voit la 
difficulté qu'il y a pour des Suisses au passé démocratique de vouloir 
organiser avec des théoriciens, des sujets, des gens qu'on avait tenus 
autrefois par la crainte, sous le knout... 

Et cependant, ce travail ne fut pas vain. S’il est vrai que j’ai 
chez moi des quittances pour 100.000 francs de préts et que malgré 
toutes les promesses et toutes les signatures je ne pense pas revoir 
jamais ces sommes rentrer... I] est vrai aussi que ces années furent 
des années d'expériences, rudes, importantes, et pourtant bénies. 
On ne peut pas en juger par des chiffres, et les statistiques que 
jen conserve avec mes quittances ne seraient d’aucun effet. Je 
songe, je l’ai dit, & des cas particuliers. 

Ainsi, je revois ce jeune ingénieur que la guerre avait fait tomber 
dans la misére. Un Juif russe. Ses études d’ingénieur interrompues 
une année avant la fin, il gagnait sa vie en jouant du violon dans 
des noces villageoises et se faisait battre dans des matchs avec des 
boxeurs professionnels. I] payait sa chambre 10 francs par mois, 
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mais il couchait sur un canapé, le lit étant loud ailleurs — et je 
n’ose écrire ici de quelle facon. J’offris de l’aide & ce courageux 
jeune homme, mettant toute ma peine a le convaincre de la 
nécessité de terminer ses études : Puisque votre offre est réelle, 
finit-il par dire, je l’accepte, mais pour un autre qui est plus mal- 
heureux que moi, car, a situation égale, il est en outre pris de 
neurasthénie. On trouva de l’aide pour tous deux, mais mon ami 
fut expulsé de Suisse au bout de que'ques mois pour avoir fait le 
commerce de cigarettes dans les foires, commerce pour quoi il 
n/avait pas de patente, parait-il. I] avait da interrompre une fois 
de plus ses études, laché par un comité juif qui, A ma requéte, 
l’aidait aussi. Et il n‘avait pas osé me le dire... Je n’ai jamais rencontré 
autant de tact, de modestie et de courage tranquille. Et, je souffre 
a l'ajouter, ce jeune homme est ‘e seul qui m‘ait écrit 4 plusieurs 
reprises de l’étranger, pour me dire sa reconnaissance. 

Peu a peu les secours s organisérent, l’aide aux étudiants absorba 
une partie des forces de la Fédération. Je n’ai pas a m’y étendre, 
Je vois surtout les débuts, les essais, l’entr’aide : le théologien balois. 
le juriste hongrois et le médecin des Philippines qui cuisaient leur 
riz dans une mince casserole en aluminium. Et l'un y voulait du 
sucre, et l’autre du fromage, et le troisitme, un fond brilé... Et 
plus tard, ces séances passionnées, que je présidais de 8 heures 
du soir 4 2 heures du matin au milieu d'une fumée dense, ot une 
centaine d’étudiants, appartenant 4 quinze nations et a cing con- 
fessions s'injuriaient 4 propos de vaisselle a nettoyer, de service 
de table mal fait... Ou les haines éclataient entre Roumains et Juifs 
galiciens et ol nous n’y comprenions rien... 

Il reste que nous Suisses nous avons appris beaucoup. II reste 
que c’est précisément les membres de notre Association qui furent 
actifs durant ces années gui sont restés les plus fidéles et qui, 
aujourd hui, forment le groupe vivant des anciens membres. Les 
étrangers de ces années-la ont disparu. Quelques-uns qui alors 
furent membres de nos groupes, sont restés en contact avec nous. 
Et quand je dis étrangers, je n’entends pas les Hollandais, les 
Allemands, les Francais ou les Américains. Ceux-la furent de tout 
temps des nétres. Mais les Russes, les Balkaniques, les Juifs. II 
parait que les secrétaires rencontrent parfois tel d’entre eux sur 
leur route... Du reste, est-ce 4 nous d’apprécier ces années? Je 
ne le pense pas. Ce n’est pas pour nous que ce travail fut entrepris, 
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et c’est nous qui en avons les bénéfices. Ne s’agit-il pas du champ 
de Dieu, ot Il accomplit Lui Son ceuvre qu'Il est seul 4 connaitre > 
Nous pensions servir. Sachons nous souvenir que, méme si le 
service était parfait, le serviteur est inutile. 


Note. L’auteur de cet article ne relate pas certains résultats 
positifs et importants de son travail. I] insiste sur les difficultés et 
les déboires mais pourrait relater aussi nombre de sauvetages moraux 
et parler de vies illuminées d'un espoir et d'une certitude chrétienne. 
De ce travail sont nés une vaste maison d’étudiants et un restaurant 
cooperatif qui ont rendu et rendent encore d'inappréciables services 
aux étudiants étrangers et nationaux 4 Zurich. Un esprit d’en- 
tr'aide s'est développé sous diverses formes en dehors comme au 
sein des Associations chrétiennes d’Etudiants en Suisse. 
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Les Deux Foyers de Genéve. 


Par MApELEINE Ra&HRICH 


(Abstract. To students coming from other countries, and looking on 
Geneva as an international centre, and the home of the League of Nations, 
our two student Foyers may perhaps appear extremely modest and unpre- 
tentious in their outerappearance. But itis necessary to judge their work, 
not from the point of view.of numbers, but from that of the individuals 
who have been affected by it, and into whose lives it has brought a 
permanent influence and enrichment. 

The Women Students’ Hostel was started in 1917, amidst the pri- 
vations, the economic, political and social difficulties of the war. Thanks 
however to the spirit which animated it, and to its undaunted vigour 
and energy, it has been able to develop an existence of its own, as. 
important and characteristic in its way as that of much more ambitious 
undertakings. The Men’s Foyer, founded in 1920, comprises a student 
restaurant and reading-room, and several bed-rooms which are hired 
out to students. 

The work done at both these institutions has been done to a great 
extent by individuals ; there has never been a great mass of constantly 
changing students, remaining largely aloof from the responsible group 
of leaders. There has been a family spirit, an atmosphere of comradeship, 
co-operation, mutual service. The Women’s Hostel is financially 
independent, which makes it possible for students to feel that they are 
really at home there, and that they are themselves responsible for the 
well-being of the whole. The housekeeping and general management 
are in the hands of the Directress, who is also responsible to the Com- 
mittee of the Hostel, and to whose share it falls to see that the house 
reflects the true Federation spirit. This same spirit, personified by the 
Directress, permeates the Men’s Foyer also. There too waiting at table 
is done by the students themselves ; they club together to hire a piano, 
and arrange social evenings on their own responsibility and initiative. 

The Women’s Hostel has about twenty members, including both 
regular inmates, and those who come only for meals ; others are attracted 
by its social activities and excursions, altogether about 25 per cent of those 
studying at the University. The largest proportion at the present time 
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are Swiss; the foreign element consists chiefly of French, Germans, 
Poles and Hungarians. The life is very simple, but brings with it an 
opportunity for a wider outlook and a deeper understanding of others. 
It is not without its difficulties, but these are a part of its charm, and 
the efforts needed to avoid rubs and jars and to produce an atmosphere 
of harmony do much to deepen and develop the character of the inmates. 

The Men’s Foyer is at present rather less frequented than was the case 
some years ago. The Students’ Union, with its comfortable rooms and 
the advantages which its material resources enable it to offer, has drawn 
away many from our humbler quarters. We may feel that they do not 
find there quite what we tried to give them ; that the ideal placed before 
them is other than ours. But life is easier for students to-day, and their 
demands are different. 

The life of our two Foyers may be said to reflect something of the 
spirit and advantages to be found at Federation and I.S.S. conferences ; 
the ordinary routine of everyday life brings with it valuable personal 
relationships and the sense of belonging to a group whose divers elements 
make it an epitome of humanity. Like so many of the groups to be found 
in Geneva, these two institutions, in spite of the smallness of their 
numbers, are the embodiment of a great idea, and need only devoted 
leadership to be able to look to a full and fruitful future, built on the 
efforts and accomplishments of the past.) 


Semblable & une dame 4gée, pleine de distinction, qui a gardé 
sous ses cheveux gris, le charme de ses jeunes années, la vieille 
maison demeure accueillante au fond du petit jardin. C’est le Foyer 
et la Maison des Etudiantes. Tout prés de la, avancant comme une 
proue de navire sur une place largement ouverte, le Foyer des 
Etudiants ouvre toutes grandes ses fenétres... et sa porte. 

Si vous venez d’un confortable collége anglais ou américain, 
si vous venez d'un Foyer tout récemment installé, peut-étre aurez- 
vous une hésitation avant de pousser le portail un peu rouillé: 
«Est-ce bien ici la Maison des Etudiantes de Genéve?» et des 
mots pompeux comme «Siége de la Société des Nations, centre 
international, congrés mondiaux », effleureront votre pensée. Ou 
bien, en gravissant les quelques marches d’entrée du 16, boulevard 
des Philosophes, vous demanderez-vous : « Voyons... les bureaux 
de la Fédération Universelle des Associations Chrétiennes d’Etu- 
diants, un club, un restaurant, une pension... comment tant de 
choses si importantes peuvent-elles cohabiter dans une maison 
de si peu de mine?» Vous songerez que, vraiment, ils n’ont pas 
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de quoi se vanter, 4 Genéve, de ce qu’ils offrent aux étudiants... 
«et dire que l'on trouve leur nom sur la méme liste que le Student 
Movement House de Londres et tant d'autres! » 

Peut-étre vous direz-vous tout cela. Peut-étre n’aurez-vous pas 
tout a fait tort. Mais voila!... ce qu’on vous demandera c’est tout 
simplement de regarder les choses un peu autrement. Et si vous 
le voulez bien, cela vous aidera 4 comprendre ce qui, pour beaucoup, 
a été, est encore, une magnifique page de leur vie. 

Savez-vous quand la Maison des Etudiantes est née? En 1917! 
C’est une enfant de la guerre, née dans les privations, les difficultés 
économiques, politiques, sociales. Et si vous vous rappelez les 
circonstances de cette époque, ne penserez-vous pas, au contraire, 
que c'est merveilleux qu'elle soit née viable! Mais dans ce corps 
chétif, l’ame était par contre pleine de séve et d’élan, et c’est cet 
esprit robuste qui a animé, puis fortifié tout l’organisme, qui lui 
a donné cette existence propre qui met la modeste maison au méme 
rang pour la Fédération que d'autres foyers organisés plus récem- 
ment sur des bases plus larges. 

Pour ce qui est du Foyer des Etudiants, au printemps 1920, 
un appartement dans un immeuble locatif le contenait avec peine. 
Le Comité auxiliaire de ]’Association Chrétienne d’Etudiants réussit 
4 linstaller dans la maison actuelle, local plus vaste ot le restaurant 
put mieux s organiser et ot plusieurs étudiants louérent des chambres. 

Ce que ces deux maisons ont fait au point de vue social et 
religieux : peu de chose, si vous regardez au nombre, a |’étendue 
du monde universitaire — beaucoup, si yous comptez l’un aprés 
l’autre tant de jeunes filles et de jeunes gens pour qui lé passage 
a l’un ou a l'autre des Foyers compte comme une experience vitale, 
comme quelque chose qu’on ne peut pas supprimer de leur vie 
sans se représenter que cette vie aurait été différente et moins riche 
intérieurement. Plus qu’ailleurs peut-étre, la vie des Foyers de 
Genéve semble avoir été créée par les initiatives et les efforts 
d'individus distincts, plut6t que par la présence de groupements 
auxquels des leaders auraient cherché a faire prendre conscience 
de leurs intéréts profonds. I] n’ya jamais eu le grand « flot anonyme» 
des étudiants toujours différents, insaisissables pour ceux qui sont 
la & demeure et se sentent responsables. 

Ce qu’on y trouve avant tout c’est un esprit de famille, de cama- 
raderie, d’entr’aide, de coopération. La Maison des Etudiantes, 
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par exemple, est indépendante financiérement, aussi cela permet-il 
aux étudiantes qui l’habitent de se sentir vraiment chez elles : 
elles ne sont pas en pension, vivant en fonction de la vie des per- 
sonnes qui les recevraient; mais au contraire, indépendantes et 
responsables chacune au méme titre que toutes les autres, que la 
directrice elle-méme. Celle-ci a la charge de l’administration, de 
l’entretien, des rapports avec le Comité de la Maison. C'est 4 elle 
qu'il est dévolu de faire régner dans la maison l’esprit de la Fédé- 
ration universelle 4 laquelle la maison est toujours rattachée d’esprit, 
sinon de fait. Le méme esprit, fidélement représenté par la directrice, 
régne au Foyer des Etudiants. La aussi le service de table est fait 
tour a tour par l’un ou |’autre ; on se cotise pour louer un piano, 
et s'il le faut, on organise une petite soirée, le tout dépendant d’efforts 
et d’initiatives des intéressés eux-mémes. 

La Maison des Etudiantes compte une vingtaine de membres : 
habitantes et pensionnaires pour les repas, sans compter les étu- 
diantes que réunissent les causeries du soir, les excursions ou les 
réunions familiéres, environ 25 pour cent des étudiantes inscrites 
a l'Université. Actuellement la proportion des Suissesses est encore 
la plus forte. Les étrangéres ont été, surtout ces derniers temps, 
des Frangcaises, des Allemandes, des Polonaises, des Hongroises. 
La vie matérielle est trés simple, sans vrai « confort moderne ». 
Si le nombre est trop faible pour former une imposante société, 
il est assez grand tout de méme pour qu'on se sente obligé d’élargir 
son horizon, d'approfondir sa compréhension des autres. Ainsi les 
heurts toujours possibles, les différences si grandes souvent se 
fondent dans Ja bonne volonté de chacune et tous les petits efforts 
journaliers contribuent a créer une profonde harmonie de |’ensemble. 
« C'est vraiment difficile a la Maison quelquefois, disait une étudiante, 
mais je crois que c'est pour cela qu’on l’aime tant.» Si les mois 
qu'on y passe vous mirissent et vous enrichissent d’expériences 
multiples sur soi-méme et sur les autres, on y accumule aussi une 
inépuisable provision de gaieté et de souvenirs joyeux, et ce n'est 
pas chose a dédaigner, avouez-le. 

Si l'histoire de la Maison des Etudiantes, comme celle des 
gens heureux, est des plus simples dans sa ligne générale, celle 
du Foyer des Etudiants connait, un peu mieux, hélas, les vicissitudes 
de la vie économique. J’en dirai seulement que la fraternelle et 
joyeuse famille se voit moins renouvelée et enrichie qu’auparavant 
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par un apport nombreux d’étudiants 4 chaque nouveau semestre. 
Le club confortable, élégant, ou bien des avantages sont mis gracieuse- 
ment a la disposition des étudiants, tente la plupart et |’Union inter- 
nationale des Etudiants attire aujourd’hui le grand nombre dans 
ses spacieux locaux. C’est pour beaucoup I’occasion de rencontres 
intéressantes et d’agréables soirées. Y trouveront-ils les impressions 
profondes que donne un travail accompli en commun avec la 
collaboration et la bonne volonté de tous, dans des circonstances 
extérieures difficiles, j’en doute un peu. Mais les circonstances 
changent ; elles ne sont plus aujourd’hui ce qu’elles étaient il y 
a deux ans encore. La vie des étudiants est plus facile, ils ont besoin 
de plus de confort et ils le demandent. 

On pourrait dire, en songeant aux deux maisons de Genéve, 
que ces merveilleuses expériences qu'il est possible de faire dans 
des camps ou des congrés de la Fédération Universelle des Asso- 
ciations Chrétiennes d’Etudiants ou de |’Entr’aide Universitaire, 
on peut les faire 1a, tout naturellement, mais combien plus profon- 
dément encore, par le simple contact de la vie journaliére qui fait 
entrer les plus graves problémes dans un cas particulier de la vie 
courante. Le fait du nombre restreint permet non seulement d’appro- 
fondir et de nuancer les relations personnelles, mais aussi d’acquérir 
le sens du groupe auquel on appartient, et ce groupe, grace aux 
éléments si divers qui le composent, s’étend jusqu’aux limites de 
l’humanité elle-méme. 

La Maison des Etudiantes, le Foyer des Etudiants de Genéve, 
malgré leur petitesse, n’en continuent pas moins, comme tant de 
groupements 4 Genéve, a étre la petite cellule of vit une idée, sans 
apparat, mais ol se retrouvent ceux qui reconnaissent ou qui pres- 
sentent la richesse intérieure que peut donner la simplicité, la valeur 
des efforts modestes mais continus, les relations amicales profondes, 
la joie de sentir l’harmonie intime d’un groupe. Ceci dit sans rien 
enlever de leur valeur aux initiatives récentes. Mais celles-ci sont 
autres et l’idéal de vie qui inspire la Fédération n’a pas besoin 
nécessairement de vastes locaux ni de groupements impressionnants. 
Il lui suffit de quelques leaders consacrés pour tout espérer de 
l’avenir, ayant déja tant recu du passé. 


Genéve et |’Union internationale 
des Etudiants 


par Raymond BrusTLEIN 


(Abstract. — Geneva exercises an attraction for students from other 
countries by reason of the high standing of its university and professors, 
but still more through its happy international situation; here peoples 
and cultures can meet in circumstances favourable to mies) compre- 
hension and enrichment. Its tradition of tolerance and mutual respect, 
coupled with a geographical situation which is in itself a guarantee of 
neutrality, have facilitated the formation and growth of a true spirit 
of internationalism. 

It is natural that such an atmosphere should attract that section of 
intellectual youth which is interested above all in political, economic and 
social reconstruction ; they find here libraries and other facilities for their 
work ; they find contact with fellow workers who are in pursuit of the same 
ideal ; they profit by the fruits of practical experience and experiment. 

It is true that at the moment the number of foreign students actually 
studying in Geneva is not large : about 324, or two-fifths of the total student 
body ; this may however be regarded as due to exceptional and temporary 
circumstances. Before the War the number was 1,250, or 77 per cent of 
the total, and there is no reason why this proportion should not be reverted 
to. 

The holiday courses organised each summer, the course of interna- 
tional studies directed by Professor Zimmern in particular, not to mention 
the innumerable conferences and meetings of an international character, 
and above all, the Assembly of the League of Nations itself, attract an 
ever-growing number of students from all countries. Geneva in the sum- 
mer gathers together an active and eager band of workers for peace and 
world-reconstruction ; an atmosphere is created in which the hopes and 
visions of idealistic youth find stimulus and encouragement. 

Two Foyers have arisen with the object of bringing together these 
various elements. That at 16 Boulevard des Philosophes, 1 in the same 
building as the headquarters of the F ederation, has been in existence for 
a good many years. It is a “‘ home” in the true sense of the word; a 
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remarkable spirit of comradeship has grown up there in harmony with a 
Christian tradition and atmosphere always felt though never obtruded. 

The International Students’ Union, 10 rue St-Léger, was founded two 
years ago by a group of Americans. It was re-organised on a new basis 
at the beginning of last autumn, and now stands at the centre of foreign 
student life in Geneva. It boasts of attractive and comfortably furnished 
rooms, a constantly growing library, a valuable information bureau, a 
stimulating programme of tectures and courses, and aims at providing a 
centre where students can come into contact with workers at the League 
of Nations and at the International Labour Office. The Union proposes 
to turn to account the great wealth of international information now gather- 
ed in Geneva, and to develop stil! further the discussion groups on subjects 
of this type which it has already started. It is in a position to furnish 
information on all questions relating to university life and work, holiday 
courses, scholarships available in foreign countries, etc. 

It is to be hoped that the Geneva Union, by co-ordinating effort and 
stimulating research amongst students, may serve as a true pioneer in the 
noble cause of universal peace and understanding.) 


Les mémes raisons qui ont fait choisir Genéve comme siége, non 
seulement de la Société des Nations, mais d'un grand nombre 
d’institutions internationales qui y ont fondé ou transporté leur 
quartier général, décident chaque année bon nombre d’étudiants 
de |’étranger 4 entreprendre 4 Genéve tout ou partie de leurs études 
universitaires. 

Le haut renom de |'antique académie calviniste, la valeur et la 
probité scientifiques de la plupart de ses professeurs sont certes pour 
beaucoup dans la faveur dont jouit en dehors de petites frontiéres 
locales « ]’Alma Mater Genevensis ». Mais avant tout elle doit son 
crédit 4 la situation aujourd’hui particuligrement privilégiée de 
Genéve, ou se sont rencontrées de tout temps — et affrontées sou- 
vent — les tendances de tous les peuples de l’univers et les éléments 
spécifiques de la plupart des mentalités et des cultures du monde. 
Sans avoir fusionné jamais en un amalgame homogéne — qu'il ne 
serait certes pas sans intérét d’ y trouver quelque j jour — ces éléments 
si divers ont trouvé la — de par des affinités qu'il serait trop long 
de développer ici — un terrain quasi prédestiné pour les amener 
& se comprendre et s'interpénétrer ; terrain fait aussi pour favoriser 
les échanges intellectuels et pour susciter des initiatives dans toutes 
les avenues de la pensé¢e et de l’action. Mieux qu’ailleurs peut-étre, 
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en vertu de traditions rien moins que permanentes qui ont facilité 
leurs séjour, & cause d'un vent de tolerance et de respect mutuel 
qui y souffle, & cause aussi de la situation géographique de Genéve 
qui lui donne des garanties solides de neutralité dans tous les 
domaines, ces tendances se sont lentement coordonnées et y ont 
créé un esprit large d’internationalisme de bon alot. 

Nul doute dés lors que cet esprit — qui par ailleurs s implante 
lentement dans les meeurs locales, élargissant |’horizon vers de plus 
lointaines patries — devait avoir une répercussion sur le terrain 
universitaire et attirer 4 Genéve la jeunesse intellectuelle, soucieuse 
de travailler dans une ambiance aussi enrichissante. 

Ces étudiants, ceux surtout qu intéressent les problémes de poli- 
tique et de reconstruction économique et sociale, y trouvent en 
effet un champ de travail admirable et, dans certaines bibliothéques 
particuligrement riches, un précieux instrument de travail pour 
leurs études, l’élaboration de théses et la recherche de documents 
d’ordre sociologique de portée internationale. De sorte que viennent 
séjourner & Genéve passablement d’étudiants, titulaires ou non de 
grades universitaires, qui veulent s’y enrichir au contact d'une élite 
d'initiateurs et compléter, par l’expérience féconde de la pratique 
les connaissances plus ou moins unilatérales acquises par ailleurs. 
Maleré le contingent actuel relativement faible des étudiants étrangers 
immatriculés dans ses six facultés (un peu plus des deux cinquiémes 
de l'effectif total, soit pour l’hiver 1926-27, 324 sur 832 étudiants } 
l'Université a bon espoir d’atteindre 4 nouveau, quelque jour, son 
antan. L’année précédant la grande guerre n’a-t-elle pas enregistré, 
sur les quelque 1.650 étudiants qui fréquentaient alors ses cours 
une proportion de 77° /, d’étrangers, soit plus de 1.250 étudiants ? 

Les cours de vacances organisés avec soin chaque été 4 Genéve 
attirent un nombre toujours croissant d’étudiants de tous pays, 
désireux de s’initier a la langue francaise et connaitre les institutions 
internationales qui y résident. Le Bureau d’Etudes Internationales, 
placé sous la direction de M. le Professeur Zimmern donne depuis 
quelques années des cours trés appréciés de beaucoup d’étudiants. 
D'autre part les conférences organisées a l'occasion du congrés 
annuel de |’Union Universitaire Internationale pour la Société des 
Nations en initient un grand nombre aux problémes universels a 
Vordre du jour. Enfin les innombrables congrés et conférences 
sans compter les assemblées annuelles de la Société des Nations, 
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qui y siégent du printemps 4 I'arriare automne ont fait de la Genéve 
d’aujourd’hui un centre international incontestable, le rendez-vous 
a la mode des artisans de la paix et du progrés universel... Une 
atmosphére trés vivante, voire enfiévrée, toute chargée de sérieux, 
d'intérét, de bon vouloir, de désirs de solution ; une participation 
collective 4 l’ceuvre de reconstruction mondiale, une mise en 
commun des espoirs universels, incarnés dans ces jeunes esprits 
impatients de stabilité et avides de penser pour mieux agir demain... 
telle est la vision que l’on conserve de Ja Genéve estivale. 

Deux foyers se sont proposés pour tache de réunir ces étudiants 
étrangers et leur donner l'occasion de se connaitre mieux, et les 
moyens d’étudier en commun — d’expérimenter devrions-nous 
dire — les conditions et les nécessités d’une confraternité universelle. 
Depuis de longues années existe, au Boulevard des Philosphes, 16, 
dans la maison méme qui abrite les bureaux de la Fédération Univer- 
selle des Associations Chrétiennes d’Etudiants, le Foyer des Etu- 
diants, créé et géré sous les auspices de |’Association Chrétienne 
d’Etudiants de Genéve. Home sympathique s’il en est et ott a régné 
toujours a de rares exceptions prés — un esprit de solidarité étonnant 
que |'étiquette et les traditions chrétiennes de la maison ont su 
installer 4 demeure, avec une discrétion admirable. 

Tout a cété, a la rue Saint-Léger, soit 4 deux pas de l'Université 
se trouve l'Union Internationale des Etudiants fondée voici deux 
ans par un groupe d’Ameéricains et dont |l’organisation a subi une 
refonte au début de |’automne dernier. Celle-ci se présente comme 
le centre des étudiants étrangers 4 Genéve. Des salons luxueux, 
une bibliothéque qui s’enrichit chaque jour, un service de rensel- 
gnements précieux, un programme prometteur de conférences et 
de cours, telles sont les ressources de |’Union, dont la fondation 
primordiale est avant tout de servir de trait d’union entre le nombre 
toujours croissant d’étudiants qui visitent Genéve et les fonction- 
naires de la Société des Nations et du B. I. T. L’Union projette 
également de mettre a profit la véritable mine de renseignements 
sur les questions internationales que l’on trouve a Genéve et de 
développer dans une plus large mesure les groupes de discussion 
qui figurent a son programme. En relations étroites avec les princi- 
pales organisations d’étudiants, elle est 4 méme de fournir tous les 
renseignements dans le domaine universitaire, cours de. vacances, 
bourses accordées a |'étranger, possibilités en matiére d’éducation, etc. 
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Bien ordonnée, son activité est destinée 4 encourager les étudiants 
et leur donner le désir d’aborder de plus prés les préoccupations de 
Vheure, celles qui travaillent les collectivités et les peuples comme 
celles qui hantent les idéalistes et les cerveaux des élites. II est 
réjouissant d’espérer que |’Union Internationale des Etudiants, 
en coordonnant mieux que quiconque les efforts enthousiastes et 
les désirs latents de recherche des étudiants, aura fait ceuvre de 
pionnier et aura servi la noble cause de la pacification et de l’inter- 
compréhension universelies. 
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Dr. Firmin Roz is Director of the Canadian Hostel in the Cité Univer- 
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McGill University, Canada, is now studying for her Doctor’s degree at 
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Dr, J.H. Mireau is Director of the Local Student Self Help Organisa- 
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Mr. JAmes Parkes is Warden of the Student Movement House, Lon- 
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Mr. RaMEN Raua is Assistant Secretary of the Indian Student Hostel, 
Gower Street, London. 


Mr. Donacp Lownris is President of the Confederation of Student 
Movements, Czechoslovakia. 


Professor EpoUARD KELLER is the former Foreign Student Secretary of 
the Student Christian Movement in Zurich. 
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Students’ Hostel, Geneva. 
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Bibliography 


We give below a bibliography for the study of problems connected 
with the Pacific Area, which may be useful to Movements in arranging 
study-circles on this subject. 

Many of the books are recommended by Professor Condliffe, who 
is Professor of Economics at Canterbury College, New Zealand, and 
attended the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, July 1925. Others 
are suggested by Mr. Basil Mathews. 


GENERAL 
Mankind at the Cross-Roads. East (Scribner's, 1923). 


Recommended to combat Stoddard’s predictions of inevitable race 
war. 

Clash of Colour. Mathews (Edinburgh House Press, 1924). 

(There is a Japanese edition of this book (in Japanese) by the Japanese 
Y.M.C.A. Press, Kanda, Tokyo. It is also published in Danish by 
the Danish Y. M. C. A.) 

Race and Race Relations. Speer (Revell, 1924). 

A painstaking collection of authoritative materials. 

Christianity and the Race Problem. Oldham (Student Christian Move-~- 
ment, Great Britain, 1924). 
Much the best for a general introduction to the whole problem. 

Le Crépuscule des Nations Blanches, par Maurice Muret. (Payot, 1925.) 
Pessimistic as to the future of the world in face of the race problem ; 

a criticism of Wilson's stimulus to self-determination and its effects on 

the races, with strong chapters on Japan and China’s part in the Move- 

ment. But “la vie, toujours, continue. Et la fin d’un monde n'est pas 
nécessairement la fin du monde ”’. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


The Problem of China. Bertrand Russell. (Allen and Unwin, 1922.) 
Regarded by many Chinese as the best European approach to an 
understanding of their attitudes and feelings. 


China in the Family of Nations. Hodgkin. (Allen and Unwin, 1923.) 


Represents the sympathetic missionary attitude. 
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La Civilisation chinoise moderne, par Dr. A.F. Legendre. (Payot, 1926.) 
Unites great detailed first-hand knowledge of China and the Chinese 

with strong belief in Occidental superiority. 

Japan: the new world power. By Robert P. Porter. Oxford University 
Press, 1915. 

Chinese Religious Ideas. P.J. Maclagan. British Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

China To-day through Chinese Eyes. First and Second Series. British 
Student Christian Movement. 

The Philosophy of Confucius. C.Y. Hsu. British Student Christian 


Movement. 


CONTACT BETWEEN EASTERN AND WESTERN CULTURES 


Religions and Social Problems of the Orient. Dr. Anesaki. (Macmillan, 

1923). 

Dr. Anesaki is Professor of the Science of Religion and Librarian 
of the Imperial University at Tokyo, and one of the leading Buddhists 
of Japan. 

Contact with Non-Christian Cultures. Dr. D.J. Fleming. 

Cites specific cases of knotty problems that have come before mission- 
aries. 

The Faith of Japan. Professor Harada. (Macmillan, 1914.) 

Deals generally with religious ideals as they have influenced Japanese 
thought. 

Orient et Occident, par René Guénon. 1924. Payot, Paris. 

Discussion of the civilisation of East and West and their present 
clash, arguing for entente, but not fusion. 

China and the West. A Sketch of their intercourse. By W.E. Soothill 
(Prof. of Chinese at Oxford.) Oxford University Press, 1925. 
Australia, White or Yellow> By Fleetwood Chidell. (Hememann, 1926.) 
History of the White Australia Policy. Myra Willard. (Melbourne Uni- 


versity Press.) 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Re-Awakening of the Orient. {Yale University Press, 1925.) 
Contains reprints of six addresses given before the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics by Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi 
and Sir Alfred Salter. 

Contemporary Politics in the Far East. Professor Hornbeck. (Appleton 

1919). 
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Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China. Bau (Macmillan, 1923). 
Extra-Territoriality and Tariff Autonomy in China. Raymond T. Rich. 
Issued by the Chinese group of the Institute of Pacific Relations — 
a concise, dispassionate, authoritative little pamphlet. 
Both these are splendid expositions of the much talked — of 
and little understood issues of tariff autonomy and extra territoriality. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China. Macmurray (Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Peking). 
The China Year Book. 
The Japan Year Book. 
Professor Willoughby’s series of first-hand expositions of Chinese 
policy are also full of material : 
Foreign Rights and Interests in China. 
China at the Conference. 
Opium as an International Problem. 
Published by John Hopkins University Press. 
The World’s Peace Foundation issues periodical pamphlets : 
Japanese Immigration. Buell. Vol. VII. 5, 6, 1924. 
Problems of the Pacific. Buell. Vol. VIII. 1, 1925. 
The International Opium Conferences. Buell. Vol. VIII. 2, 3, 1925. 
The Washington Conference. Buell. (Appleton, 1922.) 
Full and accurate, though somewhat anti-Japanese, description. 
The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States. Professor Blakeslee 
(Abingdon Press, 1925). 


Brillant summary of American foreign policy. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Accurate facts and statistics concerning the extent of industrial 
development and investment in China are difficult to procure. Two 
recent studies of labour conditions in India will serve to show the terrific 
nature of the problems that are being created. 

Labour in Indian Industries. Miss Broughton. 
pace as Housing in Bombay. Professor Burnett Hurst. (P.S. King, 
From Field to Factory. Margaret Read. S.C. M., 1927. 

A short survey of labour conditions in India, and the problems raised 

by the industrial development there. 
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FOR JAPON 
Before the Dawn. Kagawa. (Chatto and Windus, 1924.) 


a rather rambling, but very illuminating novel. 
FOR CHINA 
Papers Respecting Labour Conditions in China. (Cmd. 2442, 1925.) 


a series of Consular reports prepared for Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
when he was Foreign Minister including the report of the now 
famous Child Labour Commission set up by the Municipal Council 
of Shanghai. 

See also the reports of the addresses and discussions at the Institute 


of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1925. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


(1) Publications of the Commission on Race Relations of The Inquiry, 
129, East 52nd Street, New York City, especially. 
Alien Registration, a study outline. 

(2) Toward Friendship with China (Outline for Discussion Course). 


Federation of Woman's Boards of Foreign Missions of North America. 


Note. The British Student Christian Movement has kindly under- 
taken to obtain booksin English for other Movements, to save them the 
trouble of ordering from various publishers. Address: The Student 
Movement Book-Room, 32 Russell Square, London W.C. 1. 


